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Time...After Time...After Time 


We asked our distributors: What do you One reason, of course, is our equipment — 
consider to be the best known aspect of the most complete and modern equipment in 
Audivox Hearing Aids? And among all the the business, much of it designed specifically 
answers about quality and appearance and for Audivox by our own engineers. Another 
prestige, one response was repeated again reason is our experience — experience gath- 
and again — listed more times than any ered from all parts of the United States and 
other single answer. That response? Service. its territories, so that our service engineers 
Fast service . . . dependable service .. . are familiar with every atmospheric condition 
Audivox service. and climatic problem from Maine to Hawaii. 


We talk about it as being 48-hour service. It’s good to have this sort of service record 
because sometimes it has to take that long to point to when you're recommending a 
to make sure it’s done the right way. But hearing aid. It's good to recommend a prod- 
actually it’s a rare job that isn’t sent off in uct people trust, and a company they know 
half the time, and there are many that take they can rely on. That's why more physicians 
even less than that. every year recommend Audivox Hearing Aids. 


searine aiws 


Successor to the Wesferm Electric Hearing Aid Division 
Audivox Hearing Aids are licensed under patents of the ene Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and Bell Telephone b 


Home offices ond Main Plont 123 Worcester Street, Boston 18. KEnmore 6-6207. 


The Volta Review is published monthly, ye July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 
copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5. 

Entered as second class matter at the post office ot ‘Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, tg 

Accepted for mailing at — rate of postage provided for in’ Section 1103, Act of October 3 
1919, onthoriond January 22, 1932. 

Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 

Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
ROME 1, NEW YORK 


Oral education for the deaf: Residential and Day School—co-ed, ages 
3-20, Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII High School 1-4, Academic- 
Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School provides speech, 
speech reading and auricular programs combining residential-day school and 
home environment plus emphasis on a religious program, to develop deaf 
pupils to become “all He or She is Capable of Being.” 


Free State Appointment Scholarships to Residents 
Out of State Room, Board and Tuition $3,000 per Year 


The Central New York School for the Deaf, as its name implies, is located 
in the very heart of New York State. It is situated in the City of Rome— 
“The Christmas City,” “The Copper City,” “Winter Wonderland,” and a place 
where “there is time for living.” 

The program for the School is oral. “The children are well behaved, 
normal, intelligent and the atmosphere of the school is friendly and home- 
like.” 


We also take this means of acquainting teachers of the deaf with our 
salary schedule, of which we are proud and, candidly, we hope that some 
more good teachers in the profession may decide they would like to come 
to Rome and teach at THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, as vacancies occur and teachers retire. Our school year consists of 
180 days, including days of teachers’ meeting. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


M.A, Schedule 
Maximum 


B.A. Schedule 


Maximum 


All increments beyond step 
eight are on merit basis— 
promotional. 


In addition noon luncheon is furnished. 
PRIOR TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY BE FULLY RECOGNIZED 


The American Flag was first flown in the face of an enemy on August 3, 
1777, at the siege of Fort Stanwix, Rome, New York. (Information service of 
the Rome, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce.) 


For further information, please write: 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 
THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Rome 1, New York 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


ti 


Learning to watch your pennies 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper sc 

course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational ress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
is one of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 

ring aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 32 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or 


University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requir necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series II! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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NEW ZENITH ‘Medallion’ 


EYEGLASS HEARING AID 
\p smaller than the previous Zenith model 


signing slimmer 


Brilliantly engineered... the new 
Zenith “Medallion” Eyeglass Hearing 
Aid offers 4-transistor power circuitry. 
It is one of the first of the outstanding 
new hearing aids for 1960 that Zenith 
has selected for its distinctive new Gold 
Seal Series. 

Slimmer, more smartly styled than 
previous models, the “Medallion” is as 
stylish as most modern eyeglasses. And 
Zenith engineers have developed this 


advance without any sacrifice of world- 
famous Zenith “Living Sound” per- 
formance! 

The slender “Medallion” temple bars 
can be custom-contoured to individual 
head shapes . . . fit snugly but lightly 
behind the ears . . . can be switched 
easily from regular eyeglass fronts to 
sunglasses. Convenient on-off switch 
and separate fingertip volume control, 
individual tone adjustment. 


Write for all the "“Medallion’ detalis 
—Pius Free Cardboard “Cut-Out” Model! 


lion,” 


HEARING AIDS 


mation. 


June, 1960 


Hearing Aid Division, Zenith Radio Corporation 
Dept. 42 T, 6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, III. 


Please send me your 
actual size “cut-out” 
model of the “‘Medal- 
as well as com- 
plete product infor- 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city ZONE STATE 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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Yours...a whole new world of sound 


Vicon Stereophonic ends confusion; 
gives you pin-point location of sound 


Vicon engineering has broken the barrier between you 
and the wonders of natural sound. Many people who have 
never heard before now can listen and relax. Movies, radio, 
television, voices, laughter, all are heard with thrilling clar- 
ity and depth. Sound location is easy because you hear 
stereophonically — with both ears. 

Learn what the Vicon Stereophonic can do for you. It is 
actually two precision hearing instruments, containing 10 
transistors, in one small case. Each can be prescription- 
fitted to the individual ear need. 


Compact Vicon Monaural has smooth 


; amplification up to 140 decibels pressure 


Hear better in the richness range. Wear your Vicon M-4 all day 
in comfort. The M-4, our most popular instrument, is designed to 
give the most in hearing comfort to “conductive” or “nerve loss” 
cases. Your Vicon dealer can prescription-fit the M-4 to your need. 


See your Vicon dealer or send the coupon below 
for additional information. 


THE / CO f} INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
P.O. Box 2742-D, Colorado Springs 6, Colo. 


THE Vj con INSTRUMENT COMPANY | 


P.O. Box 2742-D, Colorado Springs 6, Colo. 


RELAX 


~ 


HEARING INSTRUMENTS 


Please send me complete information about Vicon Hearing Instruments. 


ADDRESS 


| NAME | 


city 
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ALEXANDER GHAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
and Lipreading to the Deaf 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquartcrs of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 


Officers, Boards and Committees 


OFFICERS 


Grorce T. Pratt 
President 


England 


Sir Atex. W. G. Ewinc 
University of Manchester, 


S. RicHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 

Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
President, John Tracy Clinic 


1958-1961 


Mrs. HELEN Scuick LANE 
First Vice President 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 


JUNE MILLER 
Secretary 


F. Hoskinson 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


GiLBert GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 


Harowp Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court 
Honorary Vice President 


Mrs. IsABEL VALLE BrookiNcs 
Wshington, D. C. 


Harovp C. Case 
President, Boston University 


Leonarp M. Etstap 
President, Gallaudet College 


Mrs. MARIAN BELL 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Mrs. Etsiz Bett Grosvenor 
Washington, D.C. 


Joun Epcar Hoover 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 

Ketrer 
Author, Lecturer, Worker 
for the Blind and Deaf 


“ James D. ZELLERBACH 


Chairman of Board, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1957-1 


G. Harpy 
Dir., Hearing and Speech Cntr., 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 


Mrs. Littan Grosvenor JONES 
Washington, D. C. 


HELEN Scuick LANE 
Prin., Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Mary E. NumBers 
Clarke School for the Deaf 


Sister ANNA ROSE 
Prin., St. Joseph Institute for 
the Deaf, Univ. City, Mo. 
JoserHine CARR 
Super., Speech and Hearing, 
New York School, White Piains 
B. Craic 
Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 
NATHAN P. Harris 
Prin., Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf 
F. Hoskinson 
Asst. Treasurer, National 
Geographic Society 
JACQUELINE KEASTFR 
Chief Audiologist, Children’s 
Hospital Society of Los Angeles 


1959-1962 
H. LATHAM BREUNIG 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jerome F. DONOVAN 
Weston, Conn. 
June MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 
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1960 Summer Meeting Banquet 


Thursday, June 30 


HE 1960 Summer Meeting Banquet 

of the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf will be held 
Thursday evening, June 30, in the ball- 
room of the Manger Hotel, Rochester, 
N. Y., convention headquarters. 

Dr. John J. Lee, speaker at the ban- 
quet, is chairman of the Department of 
Special Education and Vocational Re- 
habilitation of Wayne State University, 
Detroit. 

Dr. Lee is a former president of the 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, the National Rehabilitation 
Association and the International Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. He was a delegate to the UNESCO 
Convention on Human Rights for 


Crippled Children, held in Geneva. He 


The ballroom of the Manger Hotel, Rochester, set up for the 1960 Association banquet. 


Manger Hotel Ballroom 


Dr. John J. Lee, 
banquet speaker 
for the 1960 


Summer Meeting. 


Manger Hotel, 
Rochester, N, Y. 


is a member of several professional 
and honorary educational organiza- 
tions. 

A native of Michigan, and a graduate 
of the University of Michigan, Dr. Lee 
has been associated with the field of 
special education for a number of years. 

(Continued on page 284) 
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Greetings to Hellen Keller on her 
Eightieth Birthday 


HE Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf extends con- 

gratulations to Miss Helen Keller, who observes her 80th birthday 
on June 27 this year. Since early childhood, Miss Keller has been closely 
involved with the affairs of the Association. It was Miss Keller, as a 
child of 13, who turned the first spadeful of sod at groundbreaking cere- 
monies for the Volta Bureau in Washington in 1893. She has been a 
member of the honorary Board of Directors since 1952. 


Helen Keller knew Alexander 
Graham Bell for many years, and has 
called him her “oldest friend.” Her 
first contact with Dr. Bell was in 
1886 when she was six years old, 
and her parents had taken the long 
journey from Alabama to Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital in Baltimore in search 
of some alleviation of their deaf- 
blind daughter’s plight. Referred to 
Dr. Bell by the hospital, the father 
and mother stopped with their little 
girl to see him on their way back 
home. The friendship, which lasted 
for the rest of his life, began when 
the little girl climbed onto his lap 
and fingered his gold watch. From 
then on, the little girl and the famous 
inventor were friends. It was at Dr. 
Bell’s suggestion that Helen’s parents 
wrote the letter to Perkins Institute 
that brought Anne Sullivan Macy in- 
to their daughter’s life. 

During the many years of their 
friendship Miss Keller was a frequent 
visitor at the Bell home. She recalls 
Dr. Bell as always eager for adven- 
ture, and mentions many experiences 
shared with him. Once, when they 
were standing by a telephone pole, 
he suggested that she reach out and 
touch the pole—and feel it hum with 


the many messages that were going 
over the wires attached to it. Dur- 
ing a walk in the rain he told her 
to put her hand on the wet trunk of 
a young oak tree, and she was 
thrilled with the delicate murmur of 
the tree. 

Miss Keller, remembering Dr. 
Bell’s affection for children, wrote: 
“His dominating passion is his love 
for children. He is never quite so 
happy as when he has a little deaf 
child in his arms. His labours in 
behalf of the deaf will live on and 
bless generations yet to come; and 
we love him alike for what he him- 
self has achieved and for what he 
has evoked from others.” 

At the time of one of her visits to 
the Bell summer home, Beinn 


Bhreagh, at Cape Breton, Dr. Bell 


_had just constructed a boat that 
‘could be propelled by a kite. Miss 


Keller noticed that the strings on one 
of the kites were made of wire, and 
said she thought they would break. 
“Dr. Bell said ‘No!’ with great confi- 
dence, and the kite was sent up.”? 


1. Keller, Helen, Midstream, New York: 
‘ gaa Doran & Co., Inc., 1929, 
. Ibid. 
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There was great consternation when 
the wires broke and the kite went off, 
sailing through the air on its own. 

Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Jones, one 
of Dr. Bell’s granddaughters, in 
speaking recently at Milwaukee, also 
recalled her grandfather’s experience 
with Helen Keller and his kites. She 
said: “Even as a young man he had 
been fascinated by the possibility of 
flying. When he went to England in 
1877 to launch the first telephone 
company there, he used to watch the 
gulls soaring overhead and make 
rough drawings in his notebooks. 
Then he went on to kites of different 
shapes which he flew on the hillside 
of his home in Nova Scotia. Every- 
one thought he was crazy, but he 
didn’t care. He observed his giant 
kites for stability and for the effect 
of air currents and up and down 
drafts. Helen Keller, who was a col- 
lege girl then, came to visit him and 
held on to one of the kite ropes. It 
lifted her off her feet and dragged 
her into the water before she let 
go.” 

In Midstream, published in 1929, 
Miss Keller wrote: “Although life 
has never seemed the same since we 
read in the paper that Alexander 
Graham Bell was dead, yet the mist 
of tears is resplendent with the part 
of himself that lives on in me.” 

When the Association observed its 
Golden Anniversary in 1940, she 


8. The Volta Review, Oct. 1940., p. 684. 


wrote a letter recollecting her early 
experiences: “In remembrance, my 
fingers thrill as I stand beside Dr. 
Bell and read his lips, catching the 
likeness of his face moulded in heroic 
lines—that inward lighted counten- 
ance revealing thought poised for 
flight.””* 

And now, in 1960, when Helen 
Keller is observing her 80th birthday, 
and the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf is 70 years 
old, the friendship of these two re- 
markable people has been preserved 
in the group of figures at the Na- 
tional Historical Wax Museum in 
Washington, where the friendship be- 
tween the famed inventor and the 
deaf-blind girl began 74 years ago. 

Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, daughter 
of Dr. Bell and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion, unveiled the statues of her fa- 
mous father and his most famous 
protege at ceremonies held at the mu- 
seum on May 5. Speaking at the 
ceremonies were Mrs. Walter K. My- 
ers, one of Dr. Bell’s granddaughters, 
and Gilbert H. Grosvenor, a great 
grandson. Mrs. Jeanette Ninas John- 
son, executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, introduced the speakers, and 
gave a short talk on the friendship of 
Dr. Bell and Miss Keller. 

Also present were the members of 
the graduating class of the Clarke 
School for the Deaf who were in 
Washington at the time on their sen- 
ior trip. 


Dr. Bell speaks of Helen Keller’s mission in life: 


“Your limitations have placed you before the world in an unusual way. 
You have learned to speak, and I believe you are meant to break down the bar- 
riers which separate the deaf from mankind. There are unique tasks waiting 
for you, an unique woman. 

“It is not you, but circumstances, that will determine your work. We are 
only instruments of the powers that control the universe. Remember, Helen, do 
not confine yourself to any particular kind of self-expression. Write, speak, 
study, do whatever you possibly can. The more you accomplish, the more you 


will help the deaf everywhere.” 
Midstream, Helen Keller. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1929 
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A Report 


Public Hearing on Senate 


HREE members of the Board of 
Directors of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association, including President 
George T. Pratt, testified at a public 
hearing held in Washington, D. C., 
Thursday, April 21, on behalf of Senate 
Joint Resolution 127. The hearing was 
under the auspices of the Subcommittee 
on Health of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. Senator Lister Hill 
(Alabama) chaired the hearing. 

Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Jones and Dr. 
Latham Breunig were other Board mem- 
bers testifying for the bill which is de- 
signed to provide Federal scholarships 
and grants for the purpose of making 
available to those children in our coun- 
try who are handicapped by deafness 
the specially trained teachers of the deaf 
needed to develop their abilities, and to 
help make available to individuals suf- 
fering speech and hearing impairments 
those specially trained speech patholo- 
gists and audiologists needed to help 
them overcome their handicaps. 

Dr. Pratt, in his testimony, stated: 
“This national shortage of classroom 
teachers of the deaf began during World 
War II and has persisted until today, 
becoming more acute year by year. Its 
effects are detrimental no matter how 
schools for the deaf may have attempted 
to accommodate themselves to it: (1) by 
admitting fewer children; (2) by en- 
larging the number of children in 
classes; or (3) by employing untrained 
teachers and attempting an ‘in-service’ 
training program. 

“The limited number of students flow- 
ing into our training centers has per- 
sisted so long that our profession now 
faces further significant difficulties 
which are directly associated with the 


June, 1960 


Joint Resolution 127 


basic shortage. Schools are not able to 
find supervising teachers, principals, or 
superintendents to administer educa- 
tional programs. . . . If the provisions of 
this resolution were to go into effect 
immediately it would take us at least ten 
years to catch up. We urge you, with all 
sincerity, to recommend early and fav- 
orable action on Senate Joint Resolution 
127 which will assist us in our attempt 
to fill our training centers with students 
for the school year beginning in Sep- 
tember 1960.” 

Dr. Breunig, speaking as a deaf adult, 
discussed the opportunities and benefits 
that can be realized by the deaf through 
special education. He said in part: “Be- 
cause deafness has no visible manifesta- 
tions its impact is very difficult to ap- 
preciate by those who have had no di 
rect experience with it. The problems 
of the blind, and of the crippled, are 
readily visualized, and arouse consider- 
able public sympathy. As a result these 
groups have been able to command con- 
siderable attention, together with large 
sums of money, directed to their prob- 
lems. On the other hand the deaf, whose 
numbers are comparable in size, find 
difficulty in attracting interest. Not that 
we ask sympathy, for we do not. But 
we do ask that young deaf children, 
just starting out into the world, have 
available to them the educational meth- 
ods, and the personnel to apply these 
methods, which will help them to be- 
come useful members of society. . . . It 
seems clear that behind the achievements 
of deaf adults who have been success- 
fully integrated into the world of the 
hearing is a sizeable body of dedicated 
teachers from a reservoir that is rapidly 
(Continued on page 286) 
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A Report to Association Members 


JEANETTE NINAS JOHNSON, Executive Secretary 


UR annual look at Association af- 

airs and finances reveals that mem- 
bership increased during the past year. 
In January 1960 membership reached its 
highest point since annual dues were 
raised to $5.00. Record membership to 
date was achieved in 1947, when dues 
were $2.00 per year. The trend of the 
last several years seems to indicate that 
we may expect to reach the 1947 figure 
or surpass it in the near future. 

Not represented in a count of indi- 
vidual members are most of the parents 
in affiliated groups. The Parents’ Sec- 
tion in its second year increased from 
22 to 34* groups representing 1300 
member-families. 

A significant new activity undertaken 
during 1959 was the inauguration of 
regional meetings in  off-convention 
years. The success of the first regional in 
Houston has led the Association to plan 
two such meetings for 1961, one to be 
held in Los Angeles in February and the 
other in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., in October. 


A look at the sources of our income 
and how it was spent tells the story of 
Association activities during the past 
year. 

Although not shown in the accom- 
panying record of receipis and disburse- 
ments, the Association was the recipient 
again during 1959 of many hundreds of 
hours of unpaid volunteer work, rang- 
ing from the cataloging of new library 
books to the envelope stuffing needed to 
complete large mailings. 


Income 


Our largest single source of income - 


during 1959 again was the sale of books, 
pamphlets and reprints, supplied to 
nearly all the schools and classes for the 
deaf in the U. S. A. and to many foreign 


*Now 40 


purchasers as well. Membership dues 
and subscriptions to the Volta Review 
were our second largest source of in- 
come. Income from endowment funds 
provided by Alexander Graham Bell and 
members of his family again supplied a 
substantial part of our operating funds. 
Gifts from members and friends of the 
Association, in response to our annual 
Christmas appeal, provided more than 
one-tenth of our annual budget. Par- 
ents’ Section dues totalled $1,300, indi- 
cating that 1300 families of deaf chil- 
dren paid $1 each to participate in our 
Parents’ Section through their affiliate 
groups. Again in 1959 advertising reve- 
nue paid for a substantial part of the 
cost of printing the Volta Review. It was 
necessary to borrow only $500 during 
1959, and this was in the form of an 
interest-free loan from Capt. Donovan 
of the Association’s Board of Directors. 
The loan was cancelled in December 
when Captain and Mrs. Donovan pre- 
sented the sum as a gift during the 
Christmas appeal. 


Disbursements 


The largest single expenditure for the 
Association during 1959 was for sala- 
ries and services. Included in this fig- 
ure, in addition to salaries, are the As- 
sociation’s share of Social Security and 
retirement plan payments. Certain 
charges for special services, such as the 
annual audit of the Association books, 
are also included for the condensed 
graphs presented here. 

The payment for salable merchandise 
includes costs for printing books and 
reprints, amounts paid to other pub- 
lishers for books which we distribute 
and payment of royalties to our own 
authors. The charges indicated for the 


“Volta Review include only those spe- 


cifically related to printing the maga- 
zine. No attempt is made, for example, 
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to allocate a portion of salaries and 
overhead to this account or to any other 
one item, since such distribution would 
entail a much more complex system of 
bookkeeping than we use. Payments for 
office maintenance and supplies include 
such items as paper, stationery and ma- 
chine upkeep, postage, heat and other 
utilities. An indebtedness carried over 
from previous years was reduced in 
1959; the sum on the graph includes 
payments and interest on the debt. The 
major portion of the funds allocated for 
publicity, promotion and fund-raising 
went for expenses incidental to prepar- 
ing and printing the thousands of letters 
which are sent out in our Christmas 
appeal. 

Expenses for travel included trips to 
professional meetings, trips to visit par- 
ent groups and trips involved with ad- 


vance planning for the 1960 Summer 
Meeting. 

Since the operating capital on hand on 
December 31, 1959, exceeded that of the 
year before, it was the decision of the 
Board of Directors at the January meet- 
ing that outstanding interest-bearing in- 
debtedness should be paid. This was 
done early this year and will be reflected 
in the 1960 financial report. 

Finance Committee 

The financial affairs of the Associa- 
tion are supervised by the elected trea- 
surer, Hilleary F. Hoskinson, who is as- 
sistant treasurer of the National Geo- 
graphic Society here in Washington. 
Members of the Finance Committee are: 
Capt. Jerome F. Donovan, Chairman; 
Miss Josephine Carr, Dr. Sam B. Craig, 
Miss Mary E. Numbers, and Mr. Hos- 


kinson. 


THE 1959 FINANCIAL PICTURE 
Receipts 


Salable Merchandise 
(books, etc.) --$26, 900 


Membership & sales of 
Volta Review--$17, 600 


Income from Trusts--$11, 100 


Miscellaneous --$200 
Loans --$500 
Parents ' Section dues--$1, 300 


Advertising (Volta Review)--$5, 600 


Giits--$8, 400 


Cash on hand Dec. 31, 1958--$10, 400 


Disbursements 


Salaries & services--$34, 900 


Salable Merchandise--$13, 400 


Cash on hand Dec. 31, 1959--$15, 100 


Volta Review --$8, 800 


Travel--$800 


Publicity, promotion, 
fund-raising--$1,000 


Miscellaneous --$1, 200 
Payments on loans--$3, 200 


Office Maintenance & Supplies--$5, 600 
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TELEVISION FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


ROY COLE 

E are fortunate and, so far as we 

know, unique in England in having 
a regular monthly television program 
for deaf children. It began some seven 
years ago, as an experiment which at 
first failed but later, when the National 
Institute for the Deaf was called in to 
advise. became a great success. As so 
often happens, coincidence played its 
part in this happy outcome because I 
myself, although at first not aware of 
what was projected on the Children’s 
Program. was then script writing for 
our old B.B.C. Television Newsreel, in 
addition to my duties as editor of “The 
Silent World.” I therefore knew some- 
thing of both specialties—that of tele- 
vision and that of the deaf. 

The kindly and ever gratefully to be 
remembered lady who brought the pro- 
grams for deaf children into being was 
Miss Freda Lingstrom, Head of B.B.C. 
Children’s Television, now retired. Our 
first producer was Miss Ursula Eason, 
B.A.. now Deputy Head Children’s Tele- 
vision but then a raw and ignorant 
(she would say) recruit to vision al- 
though she had been in radio all her 
life and had indeed only just come 
back to England after eighteen years 
at the B.B.C.’s studios in Belfast, North- 
ern Ireland. 

The organizer of the first programs 
was Jasmine Bligh, who before the war 
had been one of the first television an- 
nouncers ever to appear on the screen. 


Mr. Cole is editor of the "Silent World," offi- 
cial journa! of the National Institute for the 
Deaf, a British organization founded to promote 
the genera! welfare of the deaf. Members in- 
clude those who are concerned with the educa- 
tion, health, home training, welfare and care of 
the deaf in the British Isles. 
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(Britain, we cannot resist mentioning, 
was the first country in the world to 
establish a public television service 
with receivers in the home). 

The first one or two of Miss Ling- 
strom’s programs, as I have said, were 
not much of a success, one reason being 
that they had carried running captions 
at the foot of the picture, rather like 
a foreign-language film with subtitles, 
and it had not been realized that even 
if a deaf child could read, he could not 
watch the picture and study words at 
the same time. This, and other reasons 
for the failure, caused Miss Lingstrom 
much hard fighting to retain the pro- 
grams. Some of her colleagues and 
superiors thought them a waste of time 
anyway; the audience was such a minor- 
ity—miniscule in fact—and that the 
time, money and effort ought to go 
elsewhere. But she was a fighter and 
she hung on, helped by the sympathy 
of Cecil McGivern who for all practical 
purposes was and still is undisputed 
King of B.B.C. television programs. 

Miss Bligh and I got together over 
lunch one day and drafted what we 
now recognize as the first of the real 
deaf children’s features. I already knew 
from experience the wildly differing 
advice we were likely to get from more 
expert people; the oralists who would 
declare their children could lipread 
every word an announcer said; the 
hearing-aid enthusiasts who would say 
the child could “hear” everything with 
its instrument; the worker for the deaf- 
and-dumb who still maintained that a 
truly deaf child could neither speak nor 
read, and saddest of all the parent re- 
fusing to face reality and asking, “Why 
bother with special programs?” 
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So we did not call in expert opinion 
from any quarter; we just decided we 
would take a simple episode which told 
its story clearly in the picture; that if 
any explanation was needed we would 
stop the picture while that explanation 
was given; that explanations should be 
by the announcer speaking in close-up 
and followed by exactly the same words 
clearly printed on the screen. Miss 
Bligh, of course, was the announcer. 
But she too is living in retirement now, 
and we take whichever of the duty 
announcers is available. They are all 
good speakers and take a special inter- 
est in our programs. 

The B.B.C. insisted that the program 
was to be Entertainment, not Instruc- 
tion; a point upon which for some un- 
fathomable reason they have always 
been very sensitive—perhaps they are 
frightened of teachers! But good in- 
struction surely is entertaining we 


argued, and as we had scarcely any 
money for our budget (about $150 to 
cover everything) we chose to begin 
with a piece of old magazine film about 


how lead pencils are made. We did not 
have to pay for that, but we did for 
the re-cutting and editing it had to go 
through. 

It was a neat little picture, showing a 
child using a pencil, then flashing back 
to the factory where it was made. The 
block of wood was obvious, its cutting 
and machining, the preparation of the 
graphite, fitting the lead in the grooves, 
glueing, finishing and packing. It ran 
six minutes. Only about twice was it 
necessary to introduce captions—one 
occasion being when an oddly shaped 
block of wood was shown in close-up. 
It could never have been guessed as 
what it was—six halves of a hexagon 
pencil all being cut at once; but a few 
simple words made that and the sev- 
eral following sequences clear. 

Economy and shortness of words are 
the essence of a good caption. I forget 
exactly what that one was, but prob- 
ably something like “They are made in 
two halves, six at a time,” followed by 
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“The other six halves are glued on. 
Then they are cut up.” The words by 
themselves are not explicit, nor are the 
pictures. But the two coming close to- 
gether are. We never explain what has 
been seen, only what is going to be seen, 
and we choose very carefully just where 
the break shall come. Captions are held 
about twice as long as they would be 
for a normal child reading. Unless they 
are cut in to a film they are printed on 
card and stood on an easel in front of 
their own camera, one after another. 

Miss Eason now knows as much 
about deaf children and what they can 
do and grasp, as any of us in the work, 
and what is more she has a great love 
and admiration for them. In spite of 
the important administrative post tu 
which she has risen, she retains in her 
own hands the production of the pro- 
grams and still likes best of all either 
directing the making of one of our films, 
or sitting at the control panel putting 
a live program on the air herself. 

We have become a lot more ambitious 
since those early days; she is allowed 
a little more money on the budget 
(about $250) and her present Chief, 
Owen Reed, it is pleasant to know, is 
just as enthusiastic as Freda Lingstrom 
was. The peculiar internal fiscal ar- 
rangement of the B.B.C. is something 
we at the National Institute for the Deaf 
never inquire into but what Miss Eason 
manages to produce out of her alloca- 
tion sometimes staggers us. 

The program is still only once a 
month, tacked on to the end of the 
normal children’s period, about 5:30 
p-m., but instead of ten minutes of old 
film we sometimes go up to half an 
hour, with live entertainers, deaf chil- 
dren participators in a quiz or games, 
the judging of some competitions, deaf 
children’s art for instance, or purpose- 
made films. 

But the basic technique is the same. 
Keep it simple. entirely visual, a mini- 
mum of captions and announcements, 
clear speaking in large close-up and 
exact repetition of spoken and written 
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word; spoken first. Sometimes we use a 
little decoration on a caption to relieve 
its severity but we are never very happy 
about it afterwards—has it distracted 
the child and left insufficient time for 
reading? 

Miss Eason does not like breaking 
action too often to let in captions, and 
recently we have tried putting several 
together—“The Lord Mayor takes them 
into the State Room.” “Afterwards he 
shows them the City Treasury.” “Then 
they go for a ride round the city.” All 
three of these, describing long se- 
quences in a film about one of our 
city dignitaries can go one after the 
other—speech, caption; speech, cap- 
tion; speech, caption. They are easily 
remembered and the transition from 
one scene to another is quite well under- 
stood. 

Any writing that can be introduced 
naturally into the picture is seized upon 
by us eagerly. In a cookery program 
the currants will come out of a jar 
labelled “Currants” and the jar will be 
held right way round and perhaps for 
an unnaturally long time so that the 
label can be seen and read. A four- 
ounce weight will be clearly marked 4 
oz. Instead of saying cherrily, as a 
commentator would, “Here we go down 
Oxford Street,” our cameraman will 
shoot a longish close-up of the street 
name-plate. We shall look for a bronze 
plaque “British Museum” and film it 
to save us saying we are entering that 
noble edifice. And on one occasion re- 
cently we got away with a neat intro- 
duction to a Civil Engineer by showing 
him signing a letter and then tracking 
in to a good readable close-up of his 
letter heading. 

The B.B.C. have been making more 
and bigger films lately for the Deaf 
Children’s Program, and we at the 
N.I.D. are especially pleased about this 
because they allow us to have copies 
for our own film library and thence on 
loan to the various deaf and hard-of- 
hearing clubs up and down the country. 
We have filmed in many schools, but 


all schoolwork is much the same and 
to get pictures of deaf children out of 
school we generally adopt the simple 
device of their being “shown around” 
by a kindly specialist. 

We have had a bunch of four (and 
a rare handful they were) chasing all 
over the low-lying country of Somerset 
seeing how the sea is kept out and the 
marshes drained. More serious were two 
teenagers about to leave school and 
being taken over a famous Stafford- 
shire pottery by the Personnel Man- 
ager, ostensibly to see whether they 
would like this sort of work as a career. 
We made a short one of deaf girls, 
training and trained, as punch-card 
operators, a job they are exceptionally 
good at because of their immunity to 
distraction. 

Biggest and undoubtedly best to date 
was the one shown in February this 
year called “Citizen of York.” It so 
happened that the person elected to 
the highest honour that ancient city can 
bestow was, this year, one of our 
greatest workers for the deaf, Alderman 
R. Stavers Oloman, M.B.E., J.P., and 
the B.B.C. thought this fact would make 
an excellent peg upon which to hang 
an enjoyable lesson in civics (still En- 
tertainment of course, not Teaching). 

Two children from the Yorkshire 
Residential School for the Deaf at Don- 
caster were brought over on a day’s visit 
as guests of the Lord Mayor, and dur- 
ing their day (actually the shooting took 
three days, but it was made to look like 
one) they watched a judicial procession, 
saw the Lord Mayor at work on his 
correspondence and dealing with resi- 
dents’ complaints, were taken to see old 
historic buildings, including one where 
a world-famous young deaf-and-dumb 
astronomer lived, inspected the Man- 
sion House residence of the Lord May- 
or, met the Lady Mayoress (Mrs. Oolo- 
man, herself a worker for the deaf) saw 
the priceless gold and silver plate of 
York and the delightful antiquities of 
the town museum, called at the Mission 
for the Deaf and finally, in the evening, 
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sat in at a meeting of the City Council 
which is presided over by Mr. Oloman. 
This was a great occasion for another 
reason—it was the first time film-mak- 
ing had been allowed in the Council 
Chamber. 

For almost the first time finger spell- 
ing and signing was permitted. Out of 
deference to our system of teaching 
Miss Eason will not, as a rule, use it in 
these programs—and for the first time 
ever a spoken commentary was added. 
Many parents and teachers had told us 
in the past that their children, especial- 
ly with modern hearing aids, could hear 
a commentary spoken slowly and dis- 
tinctly, and as we supposed (rightly) 
that a more than usually large number 
of hearing children would be viewing, 
we tried it—and hang the expense! 
This film has been such a success that 
in spite of the cost we are likely, in 
future, to dub soundtracks on all that 
we make; it does not take the place of 
captions, however, which will still be 
used as before. “Citizen of York” runs 
for twenty-six minutes—a great advance 
from the old second-hand lead-pencils 
day of six. 


English children, like yours, deaf or 
hearing, love television—all of it with- 
out discrimination. Even if they can’t 
hear what the bad man is saying they 
know he is bad by the very look of him 
and wait eagerly for the moment when 
he gets his come-uppance. Indians bit- 
ing the dust are just as exciting with- 
out the war-whoops—if that is all you 
can get, and the carelessly loosened 
holster holds a world of promise with- 
out the muttered curse that usually 
goes with it. Why trouble then, some 
people still ask, about special programs 
for deaf children? 


Well, our belief is that they appre- 
ciate they are being taken notice of; 
that someone at the deeply respected 
and important B.B.C. goes to the trouble 
and expense every month of doing some- 
thing especially for them. For a few 
brief moments they are the elite of the 
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The B.B.C. 


In Great Britain there is only one sys- 
tem of radio broadcasting and until re- 
cent years only one of television. Both 
were the monopoly of a public corpora- 
tion governed by a charter granted by 
Parliament. This Charter comes up for 
renewal periodically and if it thought fit 
Parliament could refuse to renew it and 
so close down the B.B.C. It is extreme- 
ly unlikely, however, that this will hap- 


pen. 


A few years ago it was decided that 
so far as television was concerned (but 
not radio) additional channels would be 
a good thing, run very much on Ameri- 
can lines by independent companies. 
These companies would draw their reve- 
nue from advertisers, whose announce- 
ments would be interspersed at regular 
intervals throughout the program. In 
Britain, therefore, we now have alterna- 
tive television programs (but still only 
two) while radio still comes entirely 


from the one operator, the B.B.C., al- 
though they provide three different pro- 
grams on three alternative channels. 


Every user of a television or radio 
receiver has to pay an annual license of 
12 dollars to support the B.B.C. 


viewing world, not the outcasts. Audi- 
ence research shows that an enormous 
number of hearing children (not to 
mention adults) look at the deaf pro- 
grams and so come to realize that deaf 
children exist. It perhaps makes them 
count their own blessings; understand 
what others have lost. Where deaf chil- 
dren participate in a program it be- 
comes abundantly clear that these are 
no dull sad backward waifs but eager 
sparkling youngsters more than making 
up for lack of hearing by brilliant ob- 
servation. And respect for them grows 


(Continued on page 281) 
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Experiment in Teaching 


Deaf Preschool 


Children in the Soviet Union 


BORIS V. MORKOVIN 


Author’s note—The primary objec- 
tive of the following article is to stim- 
ulate discussion, research and experi- 
mentation aimed at providing deaf pre- 
school children early in life with better 
oral communication and language. The 
review of the Soviet study is intended 
to be completely objective. As an oralist, 
I do not share the optimism of the ex- 
perimenters Morozova and Korsun- 
skaia regarding the use of finger spell- 
ing as a stepping stone to oral language 
for preschool deaf children, especially 
as applied to the non-phonetic English 
language. 


OVIET educators and psychologists 

in recent years have been focusing 
theoretical and practical research on the 
problem of providing deaf preschool 
children with sufficient language. It was 
felt that the standard oral method® had 
proved inadequate in giving these chil- 
dren the necessary language tools for 
communication and normal development. 

At best, the oral program in the So- 
viet Union limited kindergarten chil- 
dren’s speaking vocabulary to words 
which were easily pronounceable. Bereft 
of effective oral communication, the 
children resorted to non-verbal mimick- 


This article is a part of the author's study, 
"Research Work of the Moscow Institute of 
Defectology,” supported by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, National In- 
stitutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland. Re- 
prints can be obtained by writing the author 
at 88! S. Bronson Avenue, Los Angeles 5, 
California. Dr. Morkovin is associated with 
the University of Southern California. 


ing and gesticulation to express them- 
selves. The development of mental ca- 
pacity was hindered. Without living 
conversational speech, the children often 
became frustrated by their inability to 
comprehend the world about them. 
Teaching pronunciation became an end 
in itself; it was conducted apart from 
the rest of the kindergarten program. It 
was not incorporated in the child’s 
daily activities, constructive habit de- 
velopment or in his introduction to the 
manual and expressive arts. 

With the oral method, until the child 
began to read and write, in the third 
year of kindergarten, he perceived 
speech “globally” i.e., without differen- 
tiating sounds and letters, and with 
much guessing in lipreading; perceiving 
the whole word on sight. This global- 
visual perception of speech cannot com- 
pare with the auditory-visual perception 
of hearing children, since many sounds 
are not visually distinguishable on the 
lips. 

Under the guidance of E. P. Musa- 
tova, some Soviet teachers experi- 
mented with the use of printed words 
on flash cards as a supplement.® In the 
first year of teaching, with children ap- 
proximately three to four years old, 
they succeeded in enlarging the spoken 
vocabulary to 20 words clearly pro- 
nounced and 55 words globally under- 
stood from lipreading and flash cards. 
In the second year of teaching, when 
the children’s ages were approximately 
four to five years, vocabulary increased 
to 50 words clearly pronounced and 75 
understood. In the third year, when the 
children were five to six, clearly pro- 
nounced words rose to 80, and the num- 
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ber of words understood to 150.4 How- 
ever, the word supply was still too 
limited for adequate oral communica- 
tion. Many of the words given were ir- 
relevant to those needed in spontaneous 
conversational speech. 

In 1953-54, N. G. Morozova and B. D. 
Korsunskaia, under the auspices of the 
Moscow Institute of Defectology, intro- 
duced a new approach in teaching the 
oral method. The experiments were 
carried out with several teachers in the 
Leningrad Kindergarten Number One 
and Malakhovka Kindergarten in the 
Moscow District. In their experiments, 
Morozova and Korsunskaia added dac- 
tyle language (finger spelling) to the 
oral method of teaching language to 
deaf children. 

The experimenters’ goal was three- 
fold: (1) to enlarge the deaf children’s 
communicative vocabulary when most 
needed; (2) to accelerate development 
of conversational speech and lipread- 
ing; and (3) to make language teaching 
grow from the direct sensory experi- 
ences derived from the child’s activities. 

Morozova and Korsunskaia found the 
following advantages of initially using 
finger spelling with speech and lipread- 
ing, aided by flash cards: 

1. The child acquires an effective 
way of communicating and growing 
verbally, even before he has mastered 
pronunciation of all of the sounds in 
his native language. Moreover, the 
child’s habit of expressing himself by 
primitive mimicking and _ gesticulation 
can be avoided. 

2. The use of language and verbal 
thinking sparks participation in normal 
children’s activities; in this way, many 
of the child’s social needs are satisfied. 

3. Because the Russian language is 
highly phonetic, i.e., pronounced as 
spelled, finger spelling was found par- 
ticularly advantageous in teaching deaf 
children. 

4. Finger spelling does not impede 
the progress of the child in speech and 
lipreading. On the contrary, progress 
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is greatly furthered because finger 
spelling helps him to differentiate 
sounds and letters of words early in life 
and it gives the child an extensive vo- 
cabulary. 


5. As he acquires intelligible speech 
and accurate lipreading, the child readi- 
ly drops finger spelling to communicate 
orally, which gives him enhanced pres- 
tige and enables him to talk to anyone. 

In emphasizing the importance of 
early acquisition df sufficient and prac- 
tical Janguage, Morozova and Korsun- 
skaia proceeded from the assumption 
that learning effective language for 
communication has a decisive influence 
on the rebuilding of the whole mental 
structure and capacity of the deaf child. 
Their assumption is based on the follow- 
ing Pavlovian! hypothesis: 

I. That adjustment to environment 
takes place when connections are made 
with it through conditioned response; 

II. That these connections are estab- 
lished in the individual by his sensory 
reactions to his immediate world, which 
Pavlov called the First Signal System; 

III. By learning to react to primary 
signals in the form of language, which 
Pavlov called the Second Signal System, 
humanization of the child is brought 
about; and 

IV. That development of normal 
mental capacity depends upon close and 
vigorous interaction of the First and 
Second Signal Systems, i.e., direct ex- 
perience and language. 

The experimental and clinical work 
of the Soviet psychologists and _ psychia- 
trists illustrates the decisive influence 
of learning an effective language and 
oral communication upon the rebuild- 
ing of the whole mental structure of the 
child.” 

In training preschool deaf children, 
Morozova and Korsunskaia supported 
their experiments with the use of finger 
spelling and printed flash cards. Their 
modified oral program was directed to 
three major areas: 

1. utilizing natural conditions and 
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activities for developing living conver- 
sational speech; 

2. devising special lessons to per- 
fect pronunciation of words and sounds, 
and to develop fundamental concepts; 

3. broadening the mental outlook, 
imagination and interests by excursions, 
musical-rhythmic work, manual and ex- 
pressive arts, and becoming acquainted 
with illustrated fairy tales, stories, and 
folklore. 

Following is a brief summary of the 
procedure used in the three years of ex- 
perimental training. There were 24 ex- 
perimental groups altogether, with 10 to 
12 children in each. In the first year 
of teaching, 12 groups were used; in 
the second year, eight groups; and in 
the third year, four groups. 


In the First Year of Teaching 
(profoundly deaf children) approximately 
3-4 years 

1. In order to develop finger flex- 
ibility and the child’s attention, finger 
movements are taught by exercises. 

2. Children grasp the purpose of fin- 


ger spelling by associating it with their 
names and with objects, actions, and 


situations. Short, one syllable words, 
e.g., yes and no, are easily recognized 
on sight and are learned by imitation. 

3. In the wake of finger spelling, 
words are pronounced by the teacher 
and an approximate imitation of the 
pronunciation is repeated by the chil- 
dren. 

4. The pronounced words are also 
shown on flash cards. At first, they are 
understood globally and associated with 
objects or situations. 

5. A symbol alphabet of finger 
spelled words with appropriate printed 
figure for each, is posted by the teacher 
and is referred to upon occasion. 

6. Children learn to associate kines- 
thethic movements of finger spelling with 
objects and activities, without difficulty, 
in from one to three months. 

7. Words which have been finger 
spelled, pronounced and given on flash 
cards, serve as signals for the child’s 


action or reaction; they are in the form 
of commands or questions. 

8. Flash cards are used alternately 
with lipreading and finger spelling. 

9. Children in the group take turns 
serving as monitors. They assist the 
teacher and see that assignments are 
followed correctly in the class. This 
develops attentiveness and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

10. Clobal reading is gradually re- 
placed by literal :eading, with the help 
of the alphabet of finger spelling sym- 
bols and also using the standard alpha- 
bet. Thus, the basis for more accurate 
pronunciation is laid. 

11. With the knowledge of single 
sounds and the coniinual use of them 
with finger spelling, children begin to 
read and write without formal instruc- 
tion. They can pick out words on sign 
boards, newspapers, picture books, illus- 
trated postcards, etc. 

12. The ability to read fills children 
with pride and they are delighted to 
show off before hearing children who, 
at that age, do not yet read or write. 

13. Continuous conversational use 
of language makes children’s vocabulary 
a living, workable thing. Teachers watch 
for opportune moments to supply chil- 
dren with needed words for expressing 
thoughts and feelings. This increases 
the child’s desire to communicate, to 
know and to learn. 

14. The use of words in the process 
of working with arts, crafts and games 
reinforces the meaning of word impres- 
sions. 

15. Collaboration with school per- 
sonnel, family and friends of the child 
is necessary for his mental awakening. 
They are urged to talk to him, encour- 
age his participation in activities, and 
to provide him with constructive experi- 
ences. Parents are asked to keep the 
teachers informed as to the interest and 
progress of the child. 

16. In the Soviet Union, the major- 
ity of deaf school children, including 
the experimental groups, are residents 
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of the schools they attend and see their 
families only on weekends. Learning 
language is a full-time occupation for 
these children. 

17. In one year the children learn 
to understand and partially use all of 
the words which pertain to their daily 
lives. They can finger spell approxi- 
mately 400 words in various contexts. 
They can recognize words in print and 
are able to understand and retell fairy 
tales which have been adapted in sim- 
plified form. From the number of words 
learned, the children can pronounce in- 
telligibly 150; of these, 60-70 are pro- 
nounced accurately after special train- 


ing. 


In the Second Year of Teaching 
(approximately 4-5 years old) 


1. At the beginning of the second 
year, children possess a sufficient num- 
ber of words and phrases to use in daily 
conversational speech. Finger spelling 
is used only for introducing new and/or 
difficult words. 

2. Conversational speech becomes 
increasingly promoted as children take 
their turn as monitor in the group.® 
There is a connotation of prestige which 
goes with the monitor’s job. He wears a 
special apron and cap which distin- 
guishes him from the remainder of the 
group.” The function of the monitor be- 
comes more complex in the second year. 
He is in charge of the Corner of Nature 
(a project corner of the class room 
which has a fishbowl, terrarium, and so 
forth) and the Corner of Play (a proj- 
ect corner of the room where there are 
some toy houses, furniture, utensils and 
so forth). He supervises the period of 
washing hands and passes approval or 
disapproval during hand _ inspection 
afterward. 

3. In keeping with the Soviet social 
philosophy, the children are instilled 
with a respect for all types of work. 
They are encouraged to observe the 
processes of work at home, at school 
and also in the community. 


June, 1960 


In school, children watch closely the 
work of the cook, the floor polisher, the 
charwoman, the janitor, the gardener 
and the nurse. Outside, they observe 
the traffic officer, bus conductor and 
others. They learn the words which are 
associated with each of the different 
occupations. Later they dramatize their 
observations, and then play the roles 
of the various workers. Finally, they 
write out the complete story with the 
help of the teacher. Children in the 
Soviet Union are taught to be consider- 
ate of others’ work, not to add to the 
grown-ups’ work by their negligence, 
and to do their share of chores at school 
and at home. 

4. The musical-rhythmic and audi- 
tory training which the children receive 
contributes to differentiation of rhythm 
beats, tone and pitch of sound.® Simul- 
taneously, this work helps pronuncia- 
tion training and improves the voice. 

5. In special lessons pronunciation 
is elaborated and improved. Children 
can pronounce most of the sounds cor- 
rectly. The difficulties remain with pro- 
nunciation of some sibilants and affri- 
cates, such as, s, sh, z, ts, stch and zh. 

6. Learning to read, write and spell 
words is a turning point in training 
precision in pronunciation and articu- 
lation. Children learn to analyze word 
structure. 


7. Fundamental concepts are learned 
and children generalize and categorize 
concrete objects. They establish the re- 
lationships in these things. They are 
taught to put words into proper gram- 
matical form. 

8. For discrimination of the mean- 
ings and connotations of different words 
they are taught to separate the words 
from familiar expressions and to use 
them in different contexts, e.g., open the 
box, open your mouth, the door is open. 

9. At the end of the second year. 
the experimental children possess suffi- 
cient vocabulary for self-expression, to 
actively explore their environment, and 
to reason verbally. They can read and 
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retell some simple fairy tales and stories. 
The majority of their 1000-1300 word 
vocabulary is used actively in speech 
as well as in lipreading. 


In the Third Year of Teaching 
(approximately 5-6 years old) 


1. In the third year, the children’s 
vocabulary has grown so rapidly that 
it is difficult to count all of the words 
they use, and especially the number 
which they understand. 

2. Success in mastery of language, 
in the third year even more than in the 
first and second years, depends upon 
consistent organization of activities, 
widening experience, and encouraging 
free conversation. 

3. With the help of the teacher, the 
child learns to describe coherently his 
experiences at home, on excursions and 
in leisure. 

4. In keeping with the growing abil- 
ity of the child in spontaneous speech, 
he is taught to ask questions and to an- 
swer those of the teachers and visitors. 
Individual conversations with the chil- 
dren are conducted in the form of dia- 
logues.. Games assume more creative 
character, with more rapid exchange of 
repartee. 

5. Throughout the year, illustrated 
post cards and pictures are used in- 
dividually for interpretation. Imagina- 
tive stories are written about them on 
the blackboard. 

6. Heroes’ adventures are read and 
discussed by the children, who then pass 
judgment as to the bravery or evil of 
the characters. 

7. Themes of fiction stories are often 
those chosen by the children for their 
drawings. Compared to the previous 
year, their drawings show more detail, 
e.g., wheels, steering wheel and windows 
on cars; the drawings do not differ from 
those by hearing children of the same 
age." 

8. The number and duration of the 
special lessons are increased to three 
lessons per day, each approximately 


one-half hour long, with a ten minute 
break between them. 


9. All sounds of the alphabet are 
pronounced correctly. Children use cor- 
rect breathing for speech; the number 
of words per breath is increased. Audi- 
tory and musical-rhythmic training con- 
tinues to improve speech intelligibility. 
Musical-rhythmic dances and movements 
have a constructive emotional and 
aesthetic influence.® 


10. Instructional games and _ tasks 
use, while executing a command, the 
imperative form of verbs, such as put, 
take, go; as well as using the tenses and 
persons, such as he went, you come. 


1l. They use more than 100 verbs 
and combine them with nouns, adverbs, 
abjectives and conjunctions. Special at- 
tention is given to word endings, for in 
the Russian language it is these which 
give differentiation to case, gender, per- 
son and tense. 

12. Counting to 20 is learned with 
the simple arithmetic operations of ad- 
dition and subtraction, with all of the 
verbal expressions which are connected 
with them. Objects are recognized and 
compared by size, form, color, etc. 
Space imagery is perfected and ac- 
quaintance with it is made through 
measurements. 

13. At the end of the third year, the 
children are prepared to undertake the 
work of the first grade in the school for 
the deaf. In the curriculum reorganiza- 
tion’® which is now taking place in the 
Soviet Union, the program of the schools 
for the deaf is approximated to that of 
the public schools for normal hearing 
children. Thus, able deaf children have 
an opportunity to enter institutions of 
higher learning, and to compete with 
hearing students as academic equals. 

Following the three years of experi- 
mental teaching with profoundly deaf 
kindergarten boys and girls, the chil- 
dren mastered speech and lipreading 
with 2000 or more words. They use 
this vocabulary actively and intelligibly 
in oral communication. Within its range 
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Table One. Minimum Vocabulary for Preschool Children*:* (in number of words) 
in the Soviet Union 


INDEPENDENT ACTIVE 


SPEECH 


SPEECH GLOBALLY PERCEIVED 
FROM LIPS & FLASH CARDS 
Without finger With finger 
spelling spelling 


Required by 
Ministry of 
Education gr 

Program, 1954 9 


Attained by 
experimental* 
oup, 
1954-1956 


Required by Attained by 
Ministry of experimental* 
Education group, 

Program, 1954 1954-1956 


Younger 
(approx. 3-4) 40 


150** 90 


400 


Middle 


(approx. 4-5) 


700 


150 1000-1300 


Older 
(approx. 5-6) 90 


j. 


2000 


more than 


250-300 2000 


*The Experimental Group of Preschool Deaf Children under the auspices of the Moscow Institute of 


Defectology. 
**From which 60-70 are accurately pronounced. 


they read fluently, understand the con- 
nected printed text, and can retell its 
content. Emphasis is placed on the use 
of words previously accumulated and 
those newly acquired. Special effort is 


made to broaden the child’s mental out- 
look and to make language an effective 
key to independent exploration and 
orientation in the new world which 
opens. 

Table Number One indicates how far 
the vocabulary of experimental groups, 
in each of the three years of teaching, 
outstrips the vocabulary of the pre- 
school groups where the pure oral meth- 
od is used. The groups which used the 
oral method followed the program giv- 
en by the Ministry of Education for 
1954. They rarely attained the mini- 
mum vocabulary planned for them. Both 
groups of children, the experimental 
group of Morozova and Korsunskaia 
and the control group which was taught 
by the pure oral method, were believed 
to be of similar intelligence.* Yet, chil- 
dren of the experimental group showed 


consistently superior progress and sur- 
*Since 1937, the Soviet schools discontinued in- 
telligence tests. However, the experimenters took 


complete records of the progress of each child and 
checked it by monthly examinations. 


June, 1960 


passed the minimum vocabulary set by 
the experimenters. 

The proportion of words actively 
used to those recognized for the experi- 
mental group was strikingly growing 
in favor of actively used words from 
year to year. The use of finger spelling 
was dropped as soon as the child mas- 
tered speech and lipreading; it was used 
only for new and difficult words. 

The results of Morozova and Kor- 
sunskaia are sufficiently dramatic to 
warrant experimenting with their meth- 
od. It is a foregone conclusion that 
such experiments would have to be ad- 
justed to conditions outside the Soviet 
Union, e.g., the distinctive features of 
the English language in comparison with 
the Russian language, as well as to many 
other things, including the rigorous 
standards of experimentation. Different 
approaches and practices of educators 
and scientists of other countries must 
be considered. 

Contrary to the experience of Moro- 
zova and Korsunskaia there is a wide- 
spread opinion among American educa- 
tors that finger spelling impedes the de- 
velopment of fluent speech and lipread- 
ing. In the United States more empha- 
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sis is given to training the parents to 
work with their preschool deaf children, 
and also to the use of individual hearing 
aids at an early age.* Aside from the 
slightly hard-of-hearing children’ who 
enter regular public schools, there seems 
to be no attempt in the Soviet Union at 
preparation for integration of the deaf 
with hearing children.** 

Despite the differences, however, in 
the philosophy of the Russian and 
American educators, there is a common 
link unifying both American oralists* 
and the “neo-oralists” in the Soviet 


Union (such as Morozova and Kor- 
sunskaia and their followers) in the 
wide use of children’s activity and first 
hand experience as a basis for teaching 
conversational language. 


*According to reports of American observers, most 
schools for the deaf in the Soviet Union use group 
hearing aids. Individual hearing aids are not com- 
monly used. No reference was found in the Soviet 
literature regarding the use of hearing aids in nur- 
series (in the Soviet Union, one to three years of 
age). 

**In the Soviet Union children with 80 db or 
more loss of hearing in speech range are called deaf 
mutes, and attend schools for deaf. This group 
comprised the experimental group for this study. 
Children with less than 80 db loss are called hard of 
hearing and go to special schools for the hard of 
hearing. There are several types of schools for 
the hearing impaired, with more homogeneous 
classes. 
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Note: Readers iil be interested in some 
of the comments :of Dr. Priscilla Pittenger, 
associate professor of education, San Fran- 
cisco State College, who read the foregoing 
article before pulslication. 

“The experimertation in the Soviet Union 
is very interesting, although its basic hypo- 
thesis is not so valid for non-phonetic 
languages such 4s English. Furthermore, I 
think that children, even in our residential 
schools, are in a much less controlled environ- 
ment than childr2n in the Soviet Union. One 
of the things that caught my attention was 
the sentence, ‘Many of the words given were 
irrelevant to those needed in spontaneous 
conversational speech.’ In my opinion, this is 
the crux of the matter. I happen to think 
that deaf children, even in the United States 
are frequently ‘taught a great number of 
absolutely non-functional words. I think it 
is ridiculous to’ assume that it takes a deaf 
child a year to learn 55 words, especially 
when he is three years old. I think he learns 
many more words than this, or should, and 
I am convinced. that he will if the words are 
better selected. 

“T am inclined to think that the Soviet 
research is somewhat invalidated by the fact 
that the course of study was changed for the 
experimental groups. This raises the question 
as to whether the children’s communication 
developed so rapidly because of the finger 
spelling or because of the higher level of 
content . . .”: 
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THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL CHILD 
AND THE COMMUNITY 


MARCIA ACKLEY LANGDON 


HE magic word Commencement 

presents a far greater challenge to 
students of residential schools for the 
deaf than to their hearing contempo- 
raries. All directions—by way of high 
schools, vocational schools, or on-the-job 
training programs—now point to an 
exciting, new way of life. 

How well these young people are 
prepared for this new life depends 
largely on the type of social training 
which has been provided during their 
school years. 

Residents of communities where 
schools for the deaf are located are ac- 
customed to the excellent conduct of 
deaf youngsters in stores, theaters and 
churches. Naturally, teachers are al- 
ways glad to hear pleasant comments 
concerning their students. A_ similar 
confidence can be felt regarding social 
adequacy in school surroundings. 

Social ease with hearing adults and 
their own classmates is a desirable 
quality, but it is not enough. To be 
completely well-adjusted _ individuals, 
our young people must be given an 
opportunity to acquire social poise with 
hearing groups of the same age level. In 
an effort to enrich the social life of the 
upper school students here at Clarke 
school, an experimental program was 
set up about four years ago. 

The supervising teacher of upper 
school at that time was responsible for 
the plan which has been followed. His 
first step was to contact the advisors 
of a youth group in a local church. A 
date was decided upon when the Clarke 
School movie, Susan’s Wonderful Ad- 


venture, could be shown to the group. 


Mrs. Langdon is one of the academic teach- 
ers at The Clarke School for the Deaf, North- 
ampton, Mass. 


June, 1960 


Following the movie, some of our stu- 
dents were available for a question and 
answer period. 

The second step was an invitation 
from our students to the members of 
the youth group. This was for an even- 
ing of games and conversation in our 
gym. 

Later, the Clarke school group was 
entertained by the youth group. 

To date, these activities have included 
youth groups from four different 
churches. Our students have enjoyed 
showing their guests how life is lived 
on the Clarke school campus. A rotat- 
ing plan has enabled all students except 
the youngest class to participate. 

Clarke school students have been in- 
vited to take part in softball games, 
tree-setting activities, scavenger hunts 
and tobogganing parties. They have par- 
ticipated in campfire worship services 
and friendship circles. 

Our school has gained some en- 
thusiastic basketball fans. There is also 
a constant flow of correspondence be- 
tween our students and their new 
friends. 

Another important result of this ex- 
periment is the way in which our young 
people have learned to conduct their 
parties. They are responsible for all 
planning, carrying out of the program 
and cleaning up. There is a marked 
change and improvement in this area. 
One problem always arises at these 
parties—it’s difficult to break them up 
because there is so much unfinished 
conversation. 

Clarke school has had its own Boy 
and Girl Scout troops for many years. 
The boys have always taken part in 
the Court of Honor at the local high 
school. A few boys and girls have at- 
tended scout camp during summer 
vacations. These students have derived 
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THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 
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The most important and comprehensive 
work available on the teaching of speech 
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with young deaf children. 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 
Steps in Language 
Development for the Deaf 


Illustrated in the Fitzgerald Key 
By BESSIE PUGH 


Language principles and sentence struc- 
ture, ranging from very simple to com- 
plex, clarified visually for the deaf 
child. 


A teacher says: “Miss Pugh’s book con- 
tains examples for handling tricky 
things which I have not been able to 
find in any other book.” 


84 pages Planographed Paper bound 
$2.70 postpaia 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


many benefits from their camp ex- 
periences. 

When a boy or girl is obliged to 
be away from home so many months 
each year, it is hard to feel a part of any 
community. An active scout program 
helps to fill this gap. Scouting also 
seemed to be a logical way of further 
expanding our outside program. With 
this in mind, two Intermediate Girl 
Scout troops were organized. Both 
troops meet in nearby churches with 
local girls. The troops have taken part 
successfully in many community proj- 
ects. 

Since this program has been intro- 
duced, some of our hearing Scouts have 
expressed a desire to become teachers 
of the af. There is no way of fore- 
seeing what good harvests our small 
seeds of understanding may bring! 

The Clarke school basketball team has 
always competed with hearing boys. Re- 
cently, our students have been invited 
by a small, neighboring school to par- 
ticipate in dancing following the game. 
Through the cooperation of the Clarke 
school physical instructors, a return af- 
fair was arranged. These parties have 
been mutually beneficial to both schools. 

In an article “Extracurricular Ac- 
tivities of Deaf Children,” in the April, 
1960 Volta Review, Dr. Helen Schick 
Lane has stated, “Just the isolation of 
attending a special school causes social 
problems.” Dr. Lane has made a strong 
point. It is one which should be con- 
sidered when we are tempted to think 
that planning outside activities is too 
much trouble. 

Providing adequate social activities 
for the student body of the residential 
school for the deaf is equally as neces- 
sary as the planning of an academic 
program. Although this experiment is 
still in its infancy, the results so far 
prove that an integrated social program 
can be an extremely valuable experience 
to deaf students. 
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The Albany Hospital Conservation 


of Hearing Center 


PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


EDWARD W. IANDOLI 
PAULINE WINKLER 
LEWIS BARTON 


fs pre-school years of a deafened 
child’s life constitute the optimal 
period for language development. In 
order that these years may be used to the 
best advantage, the parents must be edu- 
cated to understand the child’s special 
needs in relation to his handicap and 
to help the child adjust to a hearing 
world. Great as the task of the parents 
is in terms of guiding and understand- 
ing the normal hearing child, of how 
much greater magnitude is the problem 
as it relates to the parents of a hearing 
handicapped child. Deprived of com- 
munication, child and parent alike meet 
with constant frustration. Quite frequent- 
ly the parents of a hearing handicapped 
child find it difficult to accept him as 
he is, and often show an unconscious 
attitude of rejection toward their child. 

There are many things the parents 
need to know. It is a waste of time to 
worry over the fact that the child is 
deaf and why this happened to their 
child. The important thing is, what to 
do about it. Parents need to know how 
to train the child’s eyes to substitute 
for his ears. Moreover, they must be 
informed that sense training should be 
started early so that the eye, hand and 


Dr. landoli is director of the Conservation of 
Hearing Center; Miss Winkler is Consulting 
Audiologist and Dr. Barton is assistant profes- 
sor of otolaryngology at Albany Hospital Med- 
ical Center. 

Part III of a three-part series. Part | appeared 
in the December Volta Review; Part || in the 
February Volta Review. 


June, 1960 


mind may be coordinated. Parents need 
to know how best to speak to the child, 
how to develop sound perception, how 
important residuals of hearing may be 
in learning language and how to regu- 
late the pitch and placement of the 
child’s voice. Parents must be ac- 
quainted with amplification, since the 
child will probably use it the rest of 
his life. 

They must learn to make this child 
an integral part of the household, of 
his play group and of the community. 
Parents should be cognizant of psy- 
chological development in normal chil- 
dren. 

They must learn that the child passes 
through an optimum period for speech 
development and when that particular 
period is past it becomes more difficult 
to develop speech. Incorrect handling 
at this time may retard the child the 
rest of his life. 

For these reasons the Albany Hos- 
pital Conservation of Hearing Center, 
when it first started its training pro- 
gram for pre-school deafened children 
eight years ago, incorporated the par- 
ents into the program. It was soon dis- 
covered that the parents had many ques- 
tions, and needed much more help with 
their problems than could be given in 
the training sessions with the child. In 
an effort to give added help the parents 
were enrolled in the John Tracy Cor- 
respondence Course in addition to the 
weekly lessons at the center with the 
child. It was felt that this course of 
instruction, together with the explana- 
tions, implications and effects of deaf- 
ness would help to meet their needs. 
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At the same time, me parents were 
urged to subscribe to the Volta Review, 
a national magazine fox all those inter- 
ested in working with the acoustically 
handicapped. This periodical conducts 
a “Roundabout” for parents of deaf- 
ened children. A group of parents of 
children within a five-year age range 
and a teacher of the deaf who acts as 
advisor comprise each group. In letters 
to the group the parents tell of their 
child’s progress. They often state the 
problems encountered and make sug- 
gestions to other parents regarding 
solutions that they have used success- 
fully with their own child in similar 
problems. The teacher sums up the 
letter and gives expert advice and help. 
Our parents were urged to join a 
“Roundabout.” 

In 1952, in an attempt to further 
meet their needs, the first Institute for 
Parents of Deafened Children was held 
at Albany Hospital Conservation of 
Hearing Center. The institute lasted 


four days, with morning and afternoon 


sessions. A demonstration nursery 
school was set up for the children while 
the parents attended lectures by experts 
in the fields of pediatrics, otolaryngol- 
ogy, psychology and education of the 
deafened. The institute was well at- 
tended, not only by parents and nurses, 
but also by physicians and educators. 
So successful was this first institute that 
the following summers a second and 
then a third institute were held. While 
the numbers of those attending con- 
tinued to grow, and the parents seemed 
to have many of their problems solved. 
it was felt that this was not the com- 
plete answer. Once a year was far too 
seldom for the group to meet. More- 
over, it was difficult for the lay person 
to absorb the vast amount of material 
presented in the four days. 

Finally, in March 1959, the present 
parent education program was inaugu- 
rated. The plan, which so far has been 
highly successful, utilizes the staff of 
the Albany Hospital Conservation of 
Hearing Center, and supplements it with 
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lectures from the Albany Hospital de- 
partments of pediatrics, psychiatry and 
related fields. While the program is de- 
signed especially for parents of pre- 
school hearing impaired children, the 
meetings are opened to doctors, nurses, 
teachers, parents of schoolage children 
and friends. The staff is anxious to keep 
the group relatively small so that free 
discussion may take place. The group 
meets on the third Friday of every 
month at 8:30 in the evening. The first 
hour is devoted to a lecture, the topic 
chosen from those submitted by the 
pre-school parent group. This is followed 
by a one-hour discussion period. Inter- 
est has been so high that discussion 
has lasted approximately two hours for 
each session. The first meeting was de- 
voted to “How We Hear And What 
May Occur Pathologically To Produce 
Deafness.” Subsequent lectures included 
the audiogram, the medical, audiologi- 
cal and educational implications. The 
training methods were presented and 
individual problems discussed. One 
child was referred from one of the 
Childrens’ Homes to the Albany Hos- 
pital Conservation of Hearing Center to 
be cleared for admission to an institu- 
tion for mentally retarded children. 
Further examination and _ evaluation 
however, altered the initial recom- 
mendations. Instead she was placed in 
a Conservation of Hearing class where 
she developed language. She was trained 
to use an individual hearing aid and 
acquired speechreading skills. Finally 
she was transferred from a Conservation 
of Hearing class at the end of the third 
grade into a regular third grade in 
another public school. At this time she 
was placed in a foster home near that 
school. The New York State Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation entered the 
case in her third year of high school. 
This year, upon graduation, she will 
enter a school for training beauty 
technicians. 

Many parents are concerned with 
how their children feel about their deaf- 
ness and how it handicaps them in 
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the social world. They welcomed the 
opportunity to ask these and many other 
questions of one who had a marked 
hearing loss and found the answers 
both satisfying and gratifying. 

Several topics suggested by the par- 
ents are waiting for future meetings 
and discussion. From the enthusiastic 
response of parents, the staff of the 
Albany Hospital Conservation of Hear- 
ing Center feels it has at last found the 
answer. It may be that it will be neces- 
sary to have more frequent meetings in 
the future, but the present pattern will 
no doubt remain the same. 

Parents have been encouraged to dis- 
cuss articles they have read. Often this 
has led to a desire for more informa- 
tion. Therefore, a lending library of 
books and magazines in the field of the 
deafened is being started. One of the 
parents will take charge of this project. 


(Continued on page 286) 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


Lipreading Texts with Workbooks 
By Ena G. Macnutt 
28 lessons covering the prin- 


cipal movements. For 3rd, 4th 
_ & 5th grades. 


BOOK II 27 lessons of gradually in- 
creasing complexity. For Jun- 


ior High School. 


WORKBOOKS offer greater incentive 
for necessary drill. 


BOOKS | & II $4.70 each, postpaid 


WORKBOOKS to accompany Books | & Il 
$.65 each, postpaid 


BOOK I 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 


: For Better 
Hearing 


_ Correction 
at Age 5 or 50 


World leader in hearing aid 
research and development 


e HEARING AIDS 


AUDIOMETERS 


June, 1960 


e AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEMS 


MAICO Electronics, Inc. 


21 North 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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loa of a Deaf Child 


R. Latham Breunig, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Alexan- 
der Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, has shared the following corre- 
spondence with us. Dr. Breunig lost his 
hearing as a young child, was orally edu- 
cated at Clarke School for the Deaf and 
went on to earn his Ph.D. in chemistry 
from Johns Hopkins University. 


Dear Dr. Breunig: 

I am writing to you for some sugges- 
tions which would be of benefit to a deaf 
child I am tutoring in algebra. Carolyn 
has been deaf since birth and has, until 
this year, been trained at the St. Joseph 
Institute in St. Louis. She was accepted 
at Laurel, a private school for girls, as 
a freshman for this academic year and 
has done amazingly well. Her mid-term 
record reflected good work and a strong 
desire to learn. Her subjects are art, 
Latin, Ancient History, English and 
algebra. . . . I am not one of Carolyn’s 
teachers, but I have been tutoring her 
in algebra since June. This type of math- 
ematics was entirely new to her, but 
she has what I would consider unusual 
ability since she has done about twice 
the work of our average students in 
three-fourths the time. 

I cannot give you any indication of 
her I.Q. since the Otis test given her last 
September was invalid. Soon I will re- 
test her for a valid score, but until then 
any appraisal of her ability is subjective. 
I am sure she would be college material, 
but I am seeking suggestions which 
would help us in training Carolyn with 
a college education in mind. 

Laurel has no special equipment here 
nor are we in a position to offer any 
more extra help to Carolyn than to other 
students. She must depend on lipread- 
ing in the classroom situation and on 
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books at home. Our greatest stumbling 
block is her limited vocabulary; her 
grammar comprehension is in the upper 
quarter of her class. I do work with her 
about three hours a week to review vo- 
cabulary and to continue her algebra 
work. Aside from this and the help her 
mother and father give, she is on her 
own. 

It might be well to add that her moth- 
er and father are unique individuals. 
They expect Carolyn to accept her re- 
sponsibility as any other child and are 
willing to spend time and money to help 
her academically. 

I am interested to know what the 
problems were that you faced. Presently 
I am, of course, more interested in the 
high school level. Where did you study? 
Were you tutored much of the time? 
How did you build your vocabulary? 
How can the teacher be of the greatest 
help? 

I am deeply interested in Carolyn and 
I want to see that she is given every 
opportunity here at Laurel to grow in- 
teliectually. But I do need help. I do 
not want Carolyn so overwhelmed by 
outside help that she will lose confidence 
in her own ability. So far, so good; the’ 
future is our major concern. 

Betty Jo Calhoun 


Dear Miss Calhoun: 

Carolyn appears to have a very size- 
able potential! She seems, as you de- 
scribe her, to have strong foundations 
in all respects except vocabulary. You 
mention that Carolyn reads books at 
home. I would ask, “What books?” 
Does she read simple ones to kill time, 
or does she read classics in the original 
and books above her intellectual level, 
for enlightenment? It has been my ex- 
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perience that omnivorous reading in my 
youth was of inestimable value in broad- 
ening my word usage. This included 
studying, and frequently memorizing 
well-known works of oratory and poetry 
of all sorts. I still read a great deal. 

Since lipreading is, in my estimation, 
two-thirds educated guesswork, I have 
always felt that a large store of general 
information is necessary to skill. It 
would help Carolyn if she were encour- 
aged, or even required, to do a consid- 
erable amount of writing on a variety of 
subjects. If this activity involved re- 
search into sources of information, and 
if she were expected to understand the 
meaning of unfamiliar words (and per- 
haps use them herself) so much the 
better. I realize that my ideas may 
sound anachronistic in this day of tele- 
vision, but obviously a usefully broad 
vocabulary cannot be acquired without 
wide reading. 

In reply to some of your questions, I 
lost my hearing partially at the age of 
5 and completely at 7. You will recog- 
nize that I had the opportunity to ac- 
quire speech and language before my 
hearing was gone. I pan, 9 the Clarke 
School for the Deaf in Northampton, 
Mass., where I was fortunate in having 
dedicated teachers such as yourself. 
Since the deaf child at that time was 
educationally retarded by two or three 
years—the lag is being reduced now 
through earlier detection of deafness, 
and subsequent beginning of the child’s 
education—I entered high school in the 
same class with a younger brother, 
thereby gaining obvious advantages. 
The intellectual climate at home was 
favorable—three of the four boys now 
have Ph.D.’s. Most of my extracurricu- 
lar activities in high school involved 
writing in some form. I was on the staff 
of the school newspaper and a member 
of the Fiction Club. As for tutoring, I 
did not have it formally as such, but did 
get what help I needed in occasional 
after-school conferences with the sev- 
eral teachers. Here again I was fortu- 
nate in having, for the most part, teach- 
ers who took a warm personal interest in 
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my situation, as you have in Carolyn’s. 

Your biggest task, as I see it and 
which you recognize, is to provide Caro- 
lyn with adequate goals in life, and to 
help her develop the self motivation for 
achieving these goals. It is difficult for 
deaf young people to succeed in college 
with the hearing. But many have done 
it. The job is not easy, it is a “steep 
and thorny way,” but the rewards of 
personal satisfaction and pride in 
achievement are tremendous. . . . 

One point which you did not mention 
is Carolyn’s relationships with her peers. 
And what of siblings? Acceptance in 
these areas is most important. If any 
effort is made to inform the hearing 
contemporaries of the problems of the 
deaf child, yet cautioning them against 
an oversolicitous attitude, the path of 
the deaf child may be smoothed. 

A couple of other points come to 
mind. Unless a deliberate effort is made 
to overcome the situation, a deaf child 
can grow up with incredibly naive views 
on life and its problems. The deaf child 
should be made acquainted with the fact 
that much information is acquired by 
the hearing in a casual manner, even 
through “scuttlebutt.” For the deaf, 
communication is far more formal than 
for the hearing. 


ONE AT A TIME 
A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 

Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 

Box 239 
Vacaville, California 


CONCERNING THE HEREDITY 
OF DEAFNESS 
CLARKE SCHOOL STUDIES 
$1.70, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 
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SECTION 


Dear Parents: 


I would have liked very much to 
visit all of the affiliated groups in the 
Parents’ Section this year, but since 
this was impossible, I would like to 
urge as many of you as possible to at- 
tend the Summer Meeting in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., June 26-July 1. At that 
time I hope to give you a full report 
of my activities as well as the activi- 
ties of the various groups throughout 
the United States. 

We parents have so much informa- 
tion to disseminate to one another. 
and what better place could there be 
than at our own convention? I would 
also like to discuss with you future 
plans for enlarging the Parents’ Sec- 
tion and gaining more recognition 
from the public at large. It is time 
we received the same kind of support 
that other parent groups enjoy. 

I feel that I have been extremely 
fortunate during the past two years 
in having the opportunity to meet so 
many other parents of deaf children 
so that we could discuss our mutual 
problems. It is interesting to note 
that parents everywhere have the 
same problems and are anxious to re- 
ceive information about how to cope 
with them. What one parent tells me 
in Illinois can be helpful to another 
in Massachusetts. I, of course, have 
benefited most from these encounters. 
Many of my questions about my chil- 
dren and their future have been re- 
solved in conversations with parents 
in other parts of the country. 

See you in Rochester! 


Bob Cole, President 


Two new groups have joined the 
Parents’ Section. They are the Rock- 
ford (Illinois) Hearing Education As- 
sociation for Deaf Children, with 20 
members, and the California Guild for 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 
(Los Angeles) with 50. Mrs. Dean J. 
Anderson is president of the Illinois 
group and George Koppel heads up the 
California membership. Both groups 
will be represented at the Rochester 
meeting. Parents’ Section group mem- 
bership now totals 40, representing 
nearly 1700 member-families. 


President Bob Cole, traveling across 
the country on a business trip, has 
visited many affiliate groups in the past 
few weeks. He met with parents in the 
Chicago area and in Grand Rapids late 
in April, and attended a joint meeting 
of the Clarke School Parents’ Confer- 
ence and the Massachusetts Parents’ As- 
sociation at Clarke School on May 1. 
He visited Lexington School for the 
Deaf, where his children were formerly 
students, then came to Washington for 
a day at Association headquarters. 


In Pittsburgh parents of children at 
the Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf held a gala May Day program 
on May 20, including class visitations, 
luncheon, a country fair with informal 
speeches, parade of graduates, crown- 
ing of the May Day Queen and a May 
Pole dance. Funds raised will be used 
for recreational needs at the school. 


The Massachusetts Parents Associa- 
tion, with funds from the State Division 
of Maternal and Child Health Services, 
has published a booklet of information 
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useful for parents of hard of hearing 
pupils enrolled in public and private 
schools. “Front and Center” is avail- 
able for 10¢ through Secretary Mar- 
garet McNally, 57 St. Andrew Road, 
East Boston 28, Mass. The booklet is 
slanted to public school teachers with 
hearing handicapped children in their 
classrooms. It is suggested that parents 
should hand the book to the teacher 
when the child enrolls in his classroom. 


Parents at the University of Kansas 
Preschool for the Deaf, Kansas City, re- 
port that they are sending several rep- 
resentatives to Rochester. A highly suc- 
cessful spaghetti supper staged recently 
brought in enough money to send all the 
delegates. 


Newly elected president of the Clarke 
School Parents’ Conference is Mrs. John 
Eadie, Jr.. of Dracut, Mass. She will 
also be the Clarke group’s delegate to 
the Rochester meeting. 


Bob Cole, National president, Parents’ 
Section, observed classes in Grand Rapids. 
With him (standing) are Mrs. Joseph 
Buckley and Mrs. Lewis M. Birckhead of 
the parents’ group. Teacher Mrs. Nita P. 
Anderson works with Richard Bumstead 
and Cheryl Markham. (Grand Rapids 
Press) 


June, 1960 


The book that gives 
hard-of-hearing people 
an understanding of 
their problem and 
its treatment 


HEARING 
LOSS 


DONE ABOUT IT 
By GREYDON G. BOYD, M.D. 


g@ A specialist in diseases and sur- 
gery of the ear gives a simple com- 
prehensive explanation of the ear, 
how it functions, and what can be 
done about hearing disorders. Among 
the subjects Dr. Boyd covers are: 
How we hear; Hearing tests; Dis- 
eases of the ear; Preventive and pro- 
tective measures; Treatments and 
surgery; Lip reading; Hearing aids; 
Children’s deafness; Vocational guid- 
ance; How to make effective use of 
impaired hearing. 
“The average lay- 
man should have 
little trouble un- 
derstanding the 
language in which 
it is written... 
well illustrated 
with charts and 
drawings of the 
ear.”—Volta Re- 
view 8 
B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
8 E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please send me at once a copy of Dr. Boyd's 
g HEARING Loss. 

' In enclose $1.45. If not satisfied I may re- 
§ turn the book within 10 days anil you will § 
; refund my money at once. 


Grevden G 


Boyd MD 
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THE PARENTS’ SECTION TALKS IT OVER 


Lisciplining Your Child 


ARDLY a week goes by that a par- 

ent does not write the Association 
with a question about discipline. She 
may have read a good book or two on 
the subject, but insists, “It won’t work 
with my deaf child!” 

Recently one parent wrote asking 
several questions on the subject, and 
said that she wished she could discuss 
the whole matter with “a thousand other 
parents of deaf children.” She was 
given that opportunity when her ques- 
tions were circulated to the then 35 
affiliated groups in our national Par- 
ents’ Section, which represented approx- 
imately 1500 pairs of parents. Response 
to the questions was enthusiastic, and 
in most cases opinions were nearly 
unanimous throughout the country. Se- 
lected questions and answers appear be- 
low. 


1. Should discipline of the deaf child be 
more lenient, should it be stricter, or 
should it differ at all from that of the 
hearing child? 

“Discipline of the deaf child need not 
differ from that of the hearing child. 
However, he must understand the rea- 
son for the disciplinary action. It must 
be timely. To be disciplined tomorrow 
for something done today is meaningless 
to the deaf child. Discipline must be 
tempered with a thorough understand- 
ing of the child’s problem. Above all 
we must be consistent in our disciplin- 
ing habits. The most effective discipline 
is that which is firm, timely and con- 
sistent.” 

“The discipline of a deaf child should 
be tailored to fit the individual child. 
Whether or not he is deaf shouldn’t 
make too much difference . . .” 

“If anything it should be stricter be- 
cause in the earlier years his limited vo- 


cabulary won't allow you to reason with 
him as you can a hearing child. He 
simply must learn to obey, or he will 
give his teachers ‘fits’ and won’t be ac- 
cepted socially.” 

“I think discipline should depend on 
the child and not on whether he is deaf 
or not. Discipline should be firm.” 


2. If it must differ, how can we explain 
these differences to hearing children in 
the family? 


“It shouldn't differ. I feel sorry for 
a parent that would have to explain to 
a hearing child the why and wherefore 
of the deaf child’s getting away with 
things the hearing sibling would be pun- 
ished for.” 

“My 8-year-old hearing child gets the 
same discipline as my 12-year-old deaf 
son. Both are very good!” 

“There should be no difference to ex- 
plain unless the deaf child has an addi- 
tional handicap such as blindness, men- 
tal retardation or emotional disturb- 
ance.” 

“If more patience and time are re- 
quired by the deaf child, a simple ex- 
planation that Johnny doesn’t hear and 
so must have help in learning to under- 
stand should be sufficient, if the hearing 
child also has special attention when he 
needs it!” 

“We haven’t solved this problem very 
well ourselves. We try to explain the 
deaf child’s world is a little like televi- 
sion with the sound turned off. We try 
to set a good example for them to follow 
by showing patience when we explain 
things to the deaf child.” 


3. If the deaf child misbehaves, what 
should we look for as clues to the mis- 
behavior? 
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“Check to see if he understood what 
was expected of him, whether or not he 
is imitating: another child, or whether 
he just wants attention.” 

“Does he feel left out? Does he un- 
derstand what is going on? Does he feel 
disliked?” 

“Look for the normal clues as you 
would in a hearing child of the same 
age, being sure that the deaf child 
understood what was expected of him in 
the first place.” 

“Does the child have enough to do to 
occupy his time?” 

“Examine your own attitude toward 
the child’s behavior. Examine your 
home life.” 


4. What sort of behavior can we rea- 
sonably expect at different age levels? 
I think my own deaf child of four is 
emotionally and socially on a younger 
level. Is this to be expected? 


“In a young deaf child, the level is 
the same as the hearing child. As the 
deaf child grows older there is likely to 
be a heath socially. Association with 
hearing children will help eliminate this 
gap.” 

“The more deaf children can asso- 
ciate with hearing children of the same 
age in normal happy play, the more they 
will keep pace.” 

“Socially we expect the same behavior 
from our deaf child as we expect from 
our hearing children. Our deaf child 
has been more mild-mannered than the 
others. Mentally we feel she is less ma- 
ture than her sister who is 21 months 
younger. She still likes to play with 
paper dolls at 13; she is not interested 
in boys. She can live in a world of her 
own, although she is a pleasant well- 
adjusted girl.” 

“You can expect your child to follow 
the pattern of the hearing child, but 
more slowly.” 

“The preschool deaf child’s inability 
to communicate through language 
places him at a disadvantage in his emo- 
tional and social development. This, 
however, tends to correct itself as his 
ability to communicate improves 
through formal education.” 


June, 1960 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 

Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 

Principal 

For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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5. Should the deaf child have the same 
restrictions as the hearing child to whom 
you can explain why? 

“Definitely! To excuse basic be- 
havior standards simply because the 
child is deaf is unfair to him as well as 
his hearing brothers and sisters. If the 
family standards of behavior are right 
for the hearing child, they are right for 
the deaf child. It is not impossible to 
explain ‘why’ to the deaf child. It takes 
a little longer, but it can be done.” 


6. How do parents cope with getting 
the deaf child to ‘wait’ for a deferred 
activity? 

“Tell the child to ‘wait.’ Show him 
when on the calendar, or if it is to be 
deferred for a short time, tell him ‘after 
a while’ or ‘in a minute.’ Teach him 
the meaning of these terms.” 

“Be consistent, positive and definite, 
and stick with it.” 

“Explain and repeat the explanation 
if necessary, but explain. If the child 
is very young, divert his attention tem- 


porarily.” 

“Explain, with examples of how you 
yourself must wait for things.” 

“Teach him to read the lips for to- 
morrow, next week, after awhile, pretty 
soon, etc. Use the calendar.” 

“This is probably the most difficult 
aspect of disciplining the very young 
child. It is helpful to arrange things so 
that there is a minimum of waiting. If 
the need to wait is unavoidable, try to 
divert his attention to some other in- 
terest. Possibly give him a task to per- 
form that will take up the waiting time. 
The desire to ‘do it now’ is natural. 
Patience develops as the child begins 
to mature through education.” 


Have you a topic you would like to have 
discussed by the parents in the National Par- 
ents’ Section, representing all sections of the 
country and many walks of life? Write to the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association. If your 
topic is of general interest, we will circulate 
it, without identifying you, to the more than 
1700 sets of parents now enrolled. A report 
will appear later in the Volta Review. 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


Offering a comprehensive oral training program for children with hearing and/or 


language disorders. Training from pre-school through high school. 


When children are ready for partial integration with hearing children, they attend 
a private school with small classes and a program coordinated with this one. An oppor- 


tunity is provided for each child to proceed at his own rate. 


The major emphasis and goal for these children is on the completion of a hearing 


high school and college training in the college of their choice. Enrollment is limited. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Principal 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


COMPLETELY 
ORAL SCHOOL 


located in 
sunny South 
Florida 
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(Continued from page 259) 


where once there might only have been 
awkward toleration. 

So far as the N.I.D. is concerned it 
would be hypocrisy to deny that we 
just love the publicity; not for our- 
selves, because it does not come so 
much to us, but for the deaf in general. 
Every month, for anything up to half 
an hour, everyone viewing television is 
reminded of our million-and-a-half deaf; 
of their handicap, their courage in over- 
coming it. Even those who do not look 
at the screen see “For Deaf Children” 
on the program pages of the “Radio 
Times,” our B.B.C. weekly program pa- 
per; eight million copies of this are 
printed. 

For many reasons therefore, we feel 
that this is one of the best things that 
ever happened for the deaf in our mod- 
ern world, and we shall be eternally 
grateful to the B.B.C. for starting and 
maintaining it. Whether it can be done 
in the States is your problem and it 
would be presumptuous of me to com- 
ment. It is a minority audience, and 
for any profit-and-loss concern such as 
a commercial broadcasting company it 
is going to be very hard to justify. Our 
commercial networks do not seem able 
to come to grips with it although they 
have often expressed a desire to “do 
something for the deaf.” 


Why the B.B.C. have succeeded is be- 
cause they are a single autonomous body 
financed from a television and radio 
tax that all owners of receivers pay over 
here ($12 a year at current rates, 10 
million licenses). They have no share- 
holders to make profits for, no “com- 
panies” under them, no advertisers to 
be satisfied. They have to live within 
their income of course, as we all do, 
and are answerable to Parliament if 
their expenditure goes haywire. 

But apart from this they are single- 
purposed, single-minded and if they 
think it is a good thing to expend a 
little money and a little air-time to bene- 
fit a minority to whom vision means 
everything, sound little, they may. 

And, thank heaven, that is just what 
they do. 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Rome 1, N. Y. 
announces a vacancy for Super- 
vising Teacher, Teacher of 
Speech. Salary open. Range 
$5,700 - $8,200. New York State 
Education Department Certifica- 
tion required. Applications in- 

vited. 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 
The Central New York School for the 
De 


af 
Rome 1, New York 


CALENDAR 


OF: 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—69TH ANNUAL 
MEETING—JUNE 26-JULY 1, 1960: ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—June 9 11: 
Providence, R. I. 

8TH WORLD CONGRESS, INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE WELFARE OF CRIPPLES-—Aug. 28- 
Sept. 2: New York. 

CHILD HEALTH DAY—Oct. 3. 


SOCIETY OF HEARING AUDIOLOGISTS—- Oct. 6-8; 
Chicago. 


June, 1960 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Oct, 20-22: 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION— 
_ Nov. 1-5; Los Angeles. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec, 28-30; 
St. Louis. 
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A THREE-DAY CONFERENCE will be 
held in New York June 8, 9 & 10 to discuss 
captioned films for the deaf. John Gough, 
of the U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, is program specialist for 
the captioned film project. Coordinator for 
the conference is Mrs. Patricia Cory, li- 
brarian and director of visual aids for Lex- 
ington School. The conference will be at- 
tended by representatives of federal agencies, 
educators of the deaf, deaf people interested 
in the program, visual education directors 
and representatives of the film industry. Major 
items to be discussed are selection of titles 
to be captioned, negotiating for rights, cap- 
tioning and distribution of the films. Mrs. 
Jeanette Ninas Johnson, executive secretary 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, will represent the Association. 


WILLIAM J. MCCLURE, superintendent of 
the Indiana School for the Deaf has been 
named president of the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf. Other 
officers elected at the meeting in Evanston, 
Tll., are: Hugo Schunhoff, superintendent of 
the West Virginia school; Lloyd A. Harrison, 
superintendent of the Missouri school, sec- 
retary; and Ben E. Hoffmeyer, superintendent 
of the North Carolina school, treasurer. 


DR. HALLOWELL DAVIS, director of re- 
search at Central Institute for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, has been awarded the gold medal 
award of merit of the American Otological 
Society for his outstanding contribution to 
the scientific understanding of the specialty 
of otology. Dr. Davis is editor and author 
of Hearing and Deafness, and is on the 
editorial board of the American Journal of 
Physiology and Psychosomatic Medicine. He 


THREE U. S. SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF will cooperate in planning an inter- 
national conference on the education of 
the deaf to be held in this country in 1967. 
It has been announced by the Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.; 
the Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York City and the Horace Mann School 
for the Deaf, Roxbury, Mass., that by 
official action of the boards of the Clarke 
and Lexington Schools, and agreement to 
participate on the part of the Horace Mann 

hool, an international conference on the 
education of the deaf to celebrate 100 years 
of oral education of deaf children in the 
United States will be planned and con- 
vened cooperatively by the three schools. 
Tentative plans schedule this conference to 
begin on Sunday, Oct. 1, 1967, with meet- 
ings to be held in both Massachusetts and 
New York. 


is a member of many scientific organizations, 
and is an honorary fellow of the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngol- 


ogy. 


THREE SPECIAL PROGRAMS in the 
field of hearing and deafness will be offered 
this summer by the University of Minnesota. 
Merle Lawrence, professor of Otolaryngology 
at the University of Michigan, will teach 
two graduate courses in theories of hearing 
and physiology of the ear during the first 
term, June 13-July 16. Also, during the first 
term, Joseph Wepman, professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Chicago; Miss Doris 
Johnson, language therapist at the Institute 
of Language Disorders, Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Hildred Schuell, director of 
aphasia division, department of neurology, 
Minneapolis Veterans Hospital, will join mem- 
bers of the university faculty for a Collo- 
quium on Aphasia and Related Language 
Disorders. Miss Marjorie Magner, principal 
of the lower school, Clarke School for the 
Deaf, will teach three courses in Education 
of the Deaf during the second term, July 
18-Aug. 20. The seventh annual Workshop 
for Parents of Deaf Children will be held 
Aug. 19-21. 


MISS JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE, former 
executive secretary of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, has presented 
the Association with a complete set of bound 
copies of the Volta Review, dating from 1910. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU needs additional 
copies of the December, 1959 issue of the 
Volta Review to complete orders for bound 
volumes of the magazine. Any member wish- 
ing to sell or donate his copy should send 
it to the editor at 1537 35th, St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. 


AN IOWA MOTHER, who with her hus- 
band, has been working as a missionary in 
Japan for four-and-a-half years, has taken 
this year away from her usual duties to 
learn how to educate their six year old deaf 
son. She has been studying at the Iowa 
School for the Deaf, and has nearly com- 
pleted the requirements for a master’s de- 
gree. The Rev. and Mrs. Paul Shook, Jr., 
members of the Association of Baptists for 
the World, will return next year to their 
post in Kagoshima City, 1000 miles south- 
west of Tokyo. There Mrs. Shook will teach, 


The Volta Review 
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not only Steven, but his twin brother and 
his sister, both of whom have normal hearing. 
“If there is any time left I may help in the 
Japanese school for the deaf in Kagoshima,” 
said Mrs. Shook. 


A WEEK OF CAMPING for children who 
have severe hearing handicaps is planned by 
the Los Angeles YMCA Camp Branch for 
July 30-Aug. 6. The camp is in the mountain 
area near Crestline. During this period all 
the camp facilities, which will accommodate 
100 campers and counselors and staff mem- 
bers, will be reserved for the exclusive use 
of the hearing handicapped. Miss Lucie 
Weeks, who is an experienced teacher at the 
Santa Monica Day School for the Deaf, will 
direct the camp. Inquiries should be sent to 
her at the Los Angeles YMCA Camp Branch, 
715 South Hope St., Los Angeles 17, 


THE CENTENNIAL DEVELOPMENT 
FUND of Clarke School for the Deaf has 
reached the first million mark toward its 
goal of $2,200,000 to be raised by 1967, the 
centennial of the school’s founding. 


GEORGE THOMPSON, who will succeed 
Dr. Jesse W. Jackson as superintendent of 
the Nebraska School for the Deaf, has been 
serving the school as director, and was 
formerly a teacher at the Louisiana and the 
Western Pennsylvania schools for the deat. 


THE FIRST WASHINGTON SHOWING 
of the new Clarke School film was presented 
May 18 by the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf. Invited to the showing, 
held in the auditorium of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, were members of the Asso- 
ciation living in the Washington area. Others 
attending included hearing and speech special- 
ists, teachers of the deaf, parents of deaf chil- 
dren, and others interested in the welfare of 
deaf children. The film portrays orally-trained 
adults happily adjusted to a hearing world. A 
review of the film, “They Do Not Walk 
Alone,” will appear in a later issue of the 
Volta Review. 


DR. HELEN SCHICK LANE is the new 
chairman of the Parents Committee of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. She has been active in the Association 
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HEAR TELEPHONE 
VOICES EASILY 


with a Volume Control! Telephone 


Just a turn of a button gives you the 
right volume for any caller’s voice. Makes 
hearing easier, phoning more fun. To 
order a low-cost Volume Con- 

trol Telephone for your home or 

office, just call your local Bell 
Telephone Business Office. 


for a number of years, has been a member of 
the Board of Directors since 1945 and has writ- 
ten articles and book reviews for the Volta 
Review. Dr. Lane is the principal of Central 
Institute for the Deaf, a position she has held 
since 1942. It was while she was studying 
music at the Eastman School of Music that 
Dr. Lane became interested in the psychology 
of music, and later in the psychology of sound. 
At the invitation of Dr. Max Goldstein she 
joined the staff of Central Institute as assistant 
psychologist in 1930. She has been at the 
school, serving in several capacities, ever since. 
Other members of the Parents Committee are: 
Robert H. Cole, Captain J. F. Donovan, Mrs. 
William G. Hamm, Mrs. George G. Lamb and 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy. 


MELVIN BRASEL will be the new principal 
of the Nebraska School for the Deaf. Prior to 
taking this position he has been principal of 
the Arkansas School for the Deaf for five years. 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
Association for the Deaf will hold two Region- 
al Meetings in 1961. The first will be held in 
Los Angeles in February, and the other in Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla., in October. The 1962 Sum- 
mer Meeting will be held in Detroit. 
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CONVERSATIONAL LANGUAGE 


By Grace MANNEN 


Written especially to help the 
young deaf child acquire vocabu- 
lary for his everyday needs. 
$1.00 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


A BEGINNER’S SPEECH BOOK 


176 outlined pictures 
of common nouns — 50 pages 


$1.00 plus postage 
Sisters of St. Francis 


St. John’s School for the Deaf 


3680 S. Kinnickinnic Ave. 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


(Continued from page 250) 


He holds a Ph.D. from Ohio State Uni- 
versity and an LL.D. from Michigan 
State Normal College. Before joining 
the faculty of Wayne State University 
in 1936, Dr. Lee had been a teacher, 
principal of a high school, a school 
superintendent and had held various 
positions in the state department of 
public instruction of Michigan. 

Dr. S. Richard Silverman, immediate 
past president of the Association, and 
director of Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, will serve as toastmaster 
for the banquet. 

The name of the lucky winner of a 
special prize donated to the Association 
to be given away at the Summer Meet- 
ing, will be drawn at the banquet. The 
American Playground Device Co., of 
Anderson, Indiana, manufacturers of 
many kinds of playground equipment, 
has generously donated one of its All- 
American Portable Picnic Grills to be 
used for this special prize. 


available 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 


and 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 


offered jointly by 
Boston University 
and 


Perkins School for the Blind 


Credits earned lead towards a 


Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 
Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 


vance, may be addressed to 


Edward J, Waterhouse Director 
PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


Watertown 7 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Master’s Degree in Special 


2, Mass, 
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FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


The New Warren W-1 is a marvel of engi- 
neering, developed and perfected by audio 
specialists with years of experience in the 
auditory training field. 

The W.,1 offers completely new standards of 
HIGH FOWER OUTPUT with EXTREMELY LOW 
DISTORTION. PENETRATION, DENSITY and 
CONFIGURATION OF SPEECH is unparalleled 
in a wearable auditory training unit. The 
student using a W-1 naturally developes a 
high degree of RETENTION. 

The Warren W-1 actually contains THREE SEP- 
ARATE MODES OF OPERATION — Either of 
which can be selected at the flip of a switch. 
In one switch position the student is automat- 
ically “tuned in’ to the FREE FIELD MAGNETIC 
LOOP CHANNEL of his particular classroom. A 
second switch position shifts the W-1 over to 
a second MAGNETIC LOOP CHANNEL such as 
might be used in an auditorium, assembly hall 
or other group meeting place. In the third 
position, the W-1 operates as an independent 
unit for personal instruction of the student 


through its regular microphone input channel. 
Used in this manner, the W-1 provides a nat- 
ural transition to the student’s later use of a 
regular type hearing aid. 

The Warren W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS in a 
revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion 
circuit and is easily capable of driving a pair 
of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 

A specially designed LINEAR VOLUME CON- 
TROL adjusts the output level smoothly, with 
NO PEAKS—NO SURGES—and NO INTERNAL 
NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self-contained, 
long life MERCURY CELLS of a STANDARD 
TYPE, easily replaced when exhausted. 
Provisions are made for use of either SPECIAL 
MINIATURE RECE!YERS when the W-1 is used 
outside the classroom—cr WARREN DYNAMIC 
HEADPHONES when used in the auditory 
training classroom, 


NEW! WARREN “WALK AWAY’ — W-1 


THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 
WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 
Now — The student is completely freed of his 
desk, of interconnecting cables, control boxes, 
etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any 
part of the classroom without missing a single 
syllable of the training program. THE WAR- 
REN MODEL W-1 with either miniature re- 
ceivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES 
plugged-in, is the only equipment the student 
needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well 
known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a 
NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This com- 
bination feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the class- 
room thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STU- 
DENTS to receive the training program. Any 
number of classrooms can be set up with no 
interference from adjacent classroom channels. 
The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for 
@ common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 

The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM has revolu- 
tionized the field because it’s many advantages 
MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER — THE 
LEARNING FASTER. We will gladly acquaint 
you with full details on this “YEARS AHEAD” 
equipment. 


Jay L. 


arren, inc. 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 

Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITION OPEN 


Teachers of the Deaf: Openings in Primary—Inter- 
mediate—Advanced and speech teacher for Advanced 
Dept. Bachelor Degree, $4200 to $6252; Master, 
$4400 to $6456. George H. son, Supervisor 
of Education, Nebraska School for the Deaf, 3223 
North 45th, Omaha, Nebraska. 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF: Openi at 
tary, junior high school, and senior high school 
levels. Salaries range from $4895 to $9135. Cali- 
fornia certification required. Address inquiries to 
Dr. F. Melvyn Lawson, Deputy Superintendent, 
Sacramento City Unified School District, 1619 N 
Street, Sacramente, California. 


WANTED:—tTrained teacher in private oral day 
school: classes are small and well graded; well 
quipped new building: wonderful climate. Write 
Hattie Harrell, Tucker-Maxon Oral School, 2860 
S E. Holgate Bivd., Portland 2, Oregon. 


Wanted: Teachers for all department levels, includ- 
ing high school. Oral method. Bachelor’s degree, 
training included, $4600-$6200; additional merit 
raises. Master’s degree, training included, $4800- 
$6400; additional merit raises. Further remuneration 
for part-time audiological and psychological services. 
Apply Helen O’Donnel, Superintendent, Pennsy!- 
vania State Oral School for Deaf, 1800 N. Wash- 
ington Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


WANTED: Trained teacher in large public day 
school. New building, Modern curriculum, 
method, pupils integrated with hearing children. 
Group hearing aids, additional services of 5; 
correctionist, psychologist and social worker available. 
Ideal climate and working conditions. Contact: 
Harold W. Buskrud, Director, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Portland Public Schools, 631 N. E. Clackamas 
Street, Portland 8, Oregon. 


The Austine School, a residential school for the 
deaf in beautiful Brattleboro, Vermont, needs 
teachers—September 1960. Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Departments. Apply to J. Jay Farman, 
Superintendent. 


Wanted—Supervisor for oral pre-school and primary 
grades for the deaf, in Birmingham Public Schools 
system; salary $6000 to $7000 depending upon ex- 
perience and ability; to apply or for further infor- 
mation write to R. E. Roach, Ph.D., Director, Hear- 
ing and Speech Clinic, Medical College of Alabama, 
1919 7th Avenue South, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Director, center for preschool children with hearing 
losses resulting in impairment of language develop- 
ment. Ad e and therapeutic duties. Salary 
$5000 to $7000 depending on experience and quali- 
fications. 12 months employment, 1 month vaca- 
tion. Baton Rouge S h and Hearing Foundation, 
2677 E. Lakeshore Drive, Baton Rouge, La. 


(Continued from page 253) 


dwindling because of a lack of adequate 
replacement. . . . The world at large will 
not bother to learn esoteric and unnat- 
ural forms of communication with the 
deaf. Therefore, the deaf must have lip- 
reading, and speech, and language if 
they are going to become useful mem- 
bers of society. And they must have the 
teachers with the special qualifications 
to give them these things along with 
their education.” 

Mrs. Jones, stating that she strongly 
supported S. J. Res. 127 as a means of 
helping to alleviate the desperate need 
for teachers of the deaf, urged the Com- 
mittee to declare preference in the as- 
signment of funds to institutions which 
use the oral method of teaching exclu- 
sively. She said: “My grandfather, 
Alexander Graham Bell, used to tell me 
that the education of a child born deaf 
is the most difficult and challenging 
educational problem of all for teachers, 
for parents, and for the child itself. For 
most of us here in this room, and for 
our children, speech comes as naturally 
as breathing, and we listen without 
much effort to others talking. Speech is 
basic to our lives and our happiness. 
Let us remember that it is also basic to 
the lives of our deaf friends. Let us, 
then, give them the teachers to make 
that speech possible.” 


(Continued from page 273) 


Thus, in so many ways, the Conserva- 
tion of Hearing Center works with the 
parents of the pre-school deafened child, 
since the parents themselves are the key 


to the child. 


Qualified teacher for deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren of pre-school age required for Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada school now being organized. Salary to be 
discussed with applicants commensurate with experi- 
ence. Oral method only. Write Mrs. S. Gunter, 22 
Pinehurst Drive, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


Hearing and Speech Therapist; for September 1, 
1960: Salary, $5,000 up, contingent on training, 
experience, certification; one month paid vacation; 
seven paid holidays; carry on speech and hearing 
therapy with children and adults. Background in 
evaluation of speech problems and in basic audio- 
logical techniques; 0; rtunity to work with vari 

of cases and to participate in public relations activi- 
ties. Contact D. E. Yenrick, Director, 
Speech Center, Children’s Hospi 

Bennett Street, Utica 4, New York. 


Hearing 
Home, 1675 
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Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
Speech & Hearing Center 
University Hospital 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 18 (Michigan) 
1401 Ash Street 


Hamden 18 (Connecticut) 
New Haven Hearing League, 
Inc., 85 Whitney Ridge Ter- 
race 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 202, 10 Allyn St. 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Miss KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dlinois 
Chicago 


MIss GERTRUDE TORREY 

Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 

Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Wichita 16 

Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City (Missouri) 
General Hospital 
24th & Cherry Sts. 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Long Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
Speech and Hearing Rehabili- 
tation Center 
The University of Wisc. 
Building T-17, Linden Dr. 


Miami 36 (Plorida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 4 (Minnesota) 


2100 Stevens Ave. 


New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
New Orleans Speech & Hear- 
ing Center 
165 Elk Place 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 


1284 Beacon St., Brookline 
46, Mass. 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Michigan 
Detroit (26) 


Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Jamaica 18 
Mrs. NORMA HARRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 

Mrs. R. MvRRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bug.. 6th Ave. & 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler St. 


Providence 3 (R. 1.) 
42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 


San Prancisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 


Mrs. Irene F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. WINNIE Woop 

WHITTIER 


95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss MarGareT J. 
WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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A step in the direction of 


better hearing. == If your present hearing 


aid is not a Sonotone—or if you are a Sonotone user who has not yet 
discovered the difference one of today’s new and finer models may 
make—step into your nearest Sonotone office soon. 


For 30 years, the name Sonotone has been synonymous with better 
hearing. Through ceaseless research, modern advances and highest 
technical skill, Sonotone has constantly sought for and found ways to 
make hearing aids more efficient, and their wearing a pleasure instead 
of a penalty. 


Today’s Sonotone hearing aids are the finest ever produced. Ask your 
Sonotone Hearing Aid Consultant about them, or write Sonotone for 


new illustrated brochure, free. c 
Sonotone. 


In either case, no obligation. 


ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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